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I 

HARRIS’S  PSYCHOLOGIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
EDUCATION^ 

The  title  of  Dr.  Harris’s  new  book,  Psychologic  foundations 
of  education,  taken  apart  from  its  sub-title  and  from  the 
preface,  is  perhaps  liable  to  misinterpretation — such  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  as,  giving  one  a  false  impression  of  its  purpose, 
might  lead  to  misconception  of  its  contents.  The  title  per¬ 
haps  most  naturally  suggests  an  attempt  to  derive  education 
as  an  organized  system  of  discipline,  of  subject-matter,  and  of 
methods  of  instruction,  from  certain  psychological  premises. 
But  this  is  not  what  Dr.  Harris  attempts.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  better  indicated  in  the  following  quotation  from  its 
preface:  “  It  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  psychological  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  more  important  educational  factors  in  civilization 
and  its  schools.”  It  is  the  psychology,  then,  of  the  factors 
which  are  presupposed  by  education  and  which  enter  into  it, 
rather  than  the  psychology  of  the  educational  process  as  such, 
which  is  the  chief  concern  of  Dr.  Harris. 

These  factors  are  of  two  chief  types.  On  the  one  hand, 
since  the  great  thing  in  education  is  growth  or  development 
of  the  individual,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  see  how  the 
lower  powers  of  knowing  and  acting  develop  into  the  higher 
activities.  Hence  the  sub-title:  “An  attempt  to  show  the  gene¬ 
sis  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.”  If  one  is  ignorant 
“  of  the  way  in  which  higher  faculties  re-enforce  the  lower, 
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he  will  attempt  to  cultivate  them  isolatedly,  and  he  will  gener¬ 
ally  produce  arrested  development  of  the  mind  in  the  lower 
stages  of  its  activities  or  faculties  and  prevent  the  further  in¬ 
tellectual  growth  of  his  pupils  during  their  lives.”  The  other 
type  of  factors  is  concerned  with  the  psychology  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  particularly  with  such  relations  of  the  individual  to 
society  as  enable  the  individual  to  participate  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  race.  With  relation  to  the  first  sort  of  factors,  Dr. 
Harris  contrasts  his  view  wdth  that  of  the  “  faculty  psy¬ 
chology,”  which  inventories  certain  mental  powers  regarded 
as  ultimate  and  independent,  and  which  conceives  of  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  as  a  series  of  prescriptions  for  cultivating 
these  separate  powders — failing  to  see  the  continued  genesis 
of  the  higher  out  of  the  low'er  and  the  reaction  of  the  higher 
to  transform  the  lower.  With  regard  to  the  second  type  of 
factors,  he  contrasts  his  view  with  that  purely  individualistic 
psychology  which  ignores  the  educative  agency  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  art  and  religion,  of  play  and  work,  of  national  life, 
etc.,  upon  the  individual. 

It  is  obvious  accordingly  that  teachers  should  go  to  Dr. 
Harris’s  book  for  culture  and  enlargement  of  spirit  rather 
than  for  specific  psychological  analysis  of  correct  modes  of 
educational  procedure.  What  they  should  expect  to  get 
from  it  is  a  deeper  insight  into  the  underlying  forces  and  prin¬ 
ciples  which  make  education  what  it  is  in  aim  and  spirit.  Its 
value  consists  in  the  avenues  of  insight  which  it  opens  into 
the  larger  issues  of  life  both  individual  and  social.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  past  multifarious  activities  of  its  distin¬ 
guished  author  will  see  that  it  combines  the  two  main  lines 
of  thought  to  which  Dr.  Harris  has  for  so  long  a  time  de¬ 
voted  himself.  It  gives  us  on  one  side  the  ripe  fruits  of  his 
continuous  study  of  speculative  philosophy  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  great  German  masters;  and  on  the  other,  the  net 
results  of  the  study  of  education  as  an  administrative  system 
and  its  relations  to  other  social  institutions,  as  practically  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  the  author.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  one 
to  trace  the  development  of  part  of  the  book  from  the  earlier 
thought  of  Dr.  Harris  as  published  in  the  Journal  of  specula- 
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live  philosophy,  and  of  another  part  from  the  reports,  almost 
simultaneously  issued,  of  Dr.  Harris  as  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Louis  school  system. 

The  author  himself  divides  the  book  into  three  parts,  the 
first  termed:  Psychologic  method;  the  second.  Psychologic 
system;  and  the  third.  Psychologic  foundations;  but  since 
Dr.  Harris  explains  that  parts  I  and  II  go  over  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  ground,  first  unsystematically,  simply  to 
develop  the  various  points  of  view  involved,  and  then  in  a 
more  rigid  and  complete  system,  it  will  be  found  practically 
convenient  to  disregard  this  order  and  arrange  the  exposition 
and  criticism  under  the  following  heads:  first,  his  general 
psychologic  presuppositions  and  standpoint;  second,  his 
social  psychology,  and,  third,  the  application  to  education 

Dr.  Harris’s  fundamental  and  all-pervasive  principle  is  that 
of  self-activity  or  self-determination.  Self-activity  involves 
the  idea  of  a  real  totality  or  systematic  whole.  It  is  marked 
off  from  things  or  objects  as  isolated,  and  also  from  the  causal 
connections  of  interaction  which  bind  various  objects  to¬ 
gether.  The  conception  of  such  a  whole  is  bound  up  in  both 
the  common-sense  knowing  of  particular  objects  and  the 
scientific  knowing  of  causal  connections.  Both  things  and 
relations  presuppose  the  whole  to  which  they  belong  and 
within  which  they  have  existence  and  efficacy.  Since  this 
ultimate  principle  is  the  total,  it  must  be  conceived  of  as  the 
originator  of  the  action  and  interaction  going  on  between  the 
beings  which  constitute  it.  The  change  which  is  found  in 
the  parts  can  be  accounted  for  only  with  reference  to  the 
causal  and  creative  energy  which  resides  in  the  whole.  Such 
an  original  source  of  energy  forms  what  we  call  will,  person¬ 
ality,  or  self-consciousness.  A  self-active  whole  can  be  de¬ 
fined  only  as  a  subject  which  is  its  own  object  and  thus  as 
reason. 

Such  a  self-conscious  personality  acts  under  the  law  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  principle  of  causation  in  the  sense  of  external 
determination,  necessity,  or  fate,  holds  only  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  and  phenomenal  manifestations  which  enter  into 
the  total.  Their  lack  of  freedom  is  simply  the  exhibition  of 
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their  dependence;  a  thing,  as  distinct  from  a  person,  is  simply 
a  transmitter,  not  a  source  of  energy.  It  is  the  very  nature 
of  absolute  personality  to  manifest  itself  in  finite  personali¬ 
ties,  which  reproduce  its  form  and  participate  in  its  content 
and  thus  tend  toward  similar  creative  freedom.  The  lowest 
stage  of  such  self-activity  is  found  in  plants;  for  plants  attack 
and  assimilate  the  environment  and  in  all  their  activities  aim 
at  the  realization  of  their  own  type  as  an  end.  The  animal 
exhibits  a  still  higher  form  of  self-activity;  for  locomotion  is 
a  more  adequate  mode  of  subordinating  the  environment 
than  is  mere  nutritive  appropriation.  Moreover  in  feeling, 
the  end,  self-development,  comes  in  a  crude  way  to  con¬ 
sciousness  of  itself;  and  in  feeling  the  environment  is  ideally 
reproduced  or  made  over  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  animal  organism.  The  feeling  is  both 
intellect  and  will  in  germ.  The  principle  of  self-activity  as  it 
emerges  in  more  adequate  form  out  of  feeling,  at  the  same 
time  elevating  the  latter,  gives  rise  to  memory,  to  language 
and  conception,  and  finally  to  reason,  which  not  merely  ob¬ 
jectively  manifests  the  principle  of  self-activity,  but  con¬ 
sciously  recognizes  it  as  the  essence  both  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  world  of  reality.  In  evolution  to  this  point  of  self-recog¬ 
nition  we  have  the  human  personality  with  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  will  and  intellect.  Its  power  of  knowing 
itself  or  of  seizing  upon  self-activity  in  any  of  its  manifesta¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Harris  calls  introspection. 

This  is,  then,  the  philosophical  basis  of  psychology  which 
consists,  through  the  method  of  introspection,  in  tracing  the 
involution  and  evolution  of  the  mental  powers  from  the 
lowest  form  of  self-activity,  feeling,  up  to  the  highest,  reason 
and  will.  To  facilitate  this  evolution  is  the  aim  of  education. 
Hence  the  close  connection  between  the  psychology  of  the 
genesis  of  the  higher  powers  and  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  education.  Besides  this  pure,  or  introspective,  psy¬ 
chology,  we  have,  however,  in  addition,  the  so-called  new 
psychology  which  studies  the  relations  of  mind  and  body, 
termed  physiological  psychology,  and  child-study.  While 
rational  psychology  studies  the  constitution  of  mind  as  such. 
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and  is  thus  intrinsically  an  investigation  of  self-consciousness, 
the  latter  deals  with  the  natural  and  animal  conditions  within 
which  the  spiritual  being  operates,  tending  to  enthrall  or 
arrest  him  in  his  development.  Child-study,  in  particular,  is 
said  to  find  its  most  profitable  field  of  investigation  in  the 
study  of  arrested  development,  because  it  will  reveal  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  fixing  in  rigid  habit  any  form  of  activity  which  belongs 
to  a  lower  stage.  Physiological  psychology  simply  studies 
the  correlation  of  mental  phenomena  with  bodily  changes. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  Harris  gives  a  resume,  occupying  two 
chapters,  of  some  results  of  this  science  concerning  localiza¬ 
tion  of  function  in  the  brain — a  summary  in  which  he  has 
unfortunately  relied  too  much  upon  the  ingenious  but  doubt¬ 
ful  speculations  of  Luys  and  which  do  not,  as  they  stand, 
appear  to  sen-e  any  particular  purpose. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  a  word  of  criticism,  I  should  say  that 
this  position  suffers  quite  materially  from  an  almost  total 
ignoring  of  what  is  most  characteristic  in  the  great  psycho¬ 
logical  renaissance  now  going  on.  Take  the  matter  of  child- 
study,  for  example:  why  should  it  be  limited  largely  to  the 
negative  and  pathological  sides,  to  arrested  development? 
Why  is  not  this  in  reality  quite  secondar}'  to  the  positive  side, 
the  study  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  mental  growth?  The 
more  we  agree  with  Dr.  Harris  that  the  chief  matter,  both  in 
psychology  and  in  education,  is  growth  in  rational  insight 
and  in  power  of  volitional  control,  the  more  genetic  psy¬ 
chology,  as  a  study  of  the  actual  normal  facts  of  such  growth, 
becomes  a  necessary'  means  to  any  adequate  psychological 
statement.  Genetic  psychology,  instead  of  being  set  over 
against  rational  psychology',  thus  becomes  a  necessary  instru¬ 
ment  for  translating  the  more  or  less  vague,  abstract,  and 
nominal  propositions  of  the  latter,  into  concrete  and  realiza¬ 
ble  form.  Of  course  we  are  far  enough  from  an  attainment 
of  this  ideal,  but  surely  this  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
to  regard  it.  The  same  is  true  in  principle  of  physiological 
psychology.  Those  w'ho  conceive  this  as  simply  an  effort  to 
correlate  physical  and  psychical  phenomena  are  certainly 
now  few  in  number.  Its  interest  lies  rather  in  its  affording  a 
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method  of  approach  to  the  investigation  and  interpretation 
of  psychical  phenomena  for  their  own  sake.  Here  too,  then, 
the  barrier  which  Dr.  Harris  seems  inclined  to  set  up  between 
rational  psychology  as  an  account  of  the  development  of 
spiritual  being,  and  physiological  psychology  as  merely  an 
account  of  the  material  conditions  of  this  development, 
breaks  down.  Physiological  psychology,  so  called,  becomes 
simply  a  definite  and  controllable  method  of  getting  at  psy¬ 
chical  development  itself. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  great  field  of  modern  psychology 
as  pursued  by  contemporary  exponents,  a  field  certainly  fall¬ 
ing  within  neither  physiological  psychology  nor  child-study  in 
any  limited  sense  of  these  terms?  How  shall  we  account  for 
Dr.  Harris’s  complete  ignoring  of  this  field?  It  is  certainly 
neither  empirical  in  the  old  sense  of  that  term,  occupied 
simply  with  observing  and  inventorying  a  mass  of  mere  facts, 
nor  yet  is  it  rational  in  the  sense  of  being  simply  a  logical 
analysis  of  the  general  concepts  of  self-activity,  soul,  feeling, 
reason,  will,  etc.  Indeed  its  essential  characteristic  is  that  it 
attempts  to  combine  the  two  points  of  view,  to  get  rid  of  the 
abstract  dualism  involved  in  setting  it  up.  It  is  an  effort  to 
determine,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  concrete  examination 
of  a  tremendous  variety  and  complexity  of  material,  the 
essential  principles  of  the  development  of  psychical  life.  At 
one  moment  the  biological,  at  another  the  physiological,  or 
the  experimental,  or  the  child-study,  or  the  pathological,  or 
the  “  empirical  ”  (in  the  old  sense)  aspect  may  be  uppermost; 
but  in  any  case  these  are  simply  methods  or  modes  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  central  principle  of  origin  and  gro\vth.  All 
this  industry,  which  is  really  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  psycholog}'  as  pursued  to-day,  whether  in  Germany, 
France,  England,  or  this  country,  cannot  be  lightly  waved 
one  side.  It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  some  of  its  followers 
here  and  there — but  these  much  less  numerous  and  influen¬ 
tial  than  one  might  suppose — conceive  of  their  method 
and  results  in  a  more  or  less  materialistic  and  mechanical  way, 
and  oppose  them  to  the  interests  of  a  spiritual  philosophy. 
But  I  am  willing  to  venture  the  prophecy  that  in  the  long  run 
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the  concerns  of  the  latter  may  be  intrusted  most  safely  to  the 
hands  of  psychological  science  as  it  is  now  developing  itself; 
that  this  will  be  the  great  means  of  translating  the  chief  points 
*  of  view  and  results  of  the  former  into  specific,  clearly  realiza¬ 

ble  forms,  capable  of  being  set  forth  in  terms  of  our  common 
language  without  recourse  to  the  technical  terminology  of 
transcendentalists;  and  that,  excepting  as  the  idealistic  phi¬ 
losophy  does  re-enforce  and  vivify  itself  in  this  way,  it  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  scholastic  and  arbitrary,  degenerating 
into  the  barren  explication  of  certain  formal  general  catego¬ 
ries.  And  particularly  for  an  educator,  would  I  suggest  that 
this  translation  and  interpretation  are  necessary.  The  per¬ 
ception  of  merely  general  principles  remains  comparatively 
barren  and  inert  for  practice.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  yield  a 
pious  assent  to  the  principles  in  their  general  form  and  at  the 
same  time  in  matters  of  practice  to  adhere  to  empirical  rule 
of  thumb  and  purely  traditional  routine,  or  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  catch  devices  of  the  educational  sciolist.  What  is  most 
^  needed  in  education  is,  I  take  it,  the  connecting  links,  the  in¬ 

termediate  terms  lying  between  the  formal  general  principles 
and  the  specific  details — a  connection  which  will  make  the 
former  workable  while  it  illuminates  and  emancipates  the 
latter.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  these  connecting  links  can 
be  found  except  in  a  psychology  conceived  in  a  somewhat 
more  experimental  and  less  purely  rationalistic  form  than 
that  of  Dr.  Harris. 

Limits  of  space  compel  me  now  to  pass  on  to  Dr.  Harris’s 
social  psychology  and  to  the  matter  of  educational  applica¬ 
tion,  omitting  unfortunately  the  specific  psychology  of  Dr. 
Harris’s  treatment  of  perception  and  the  various  forms  of  the 
syllogism  involved  in  it,  of  recollection  and  memory,  concep¬ 
tion,  etc.  It  is  community  life,  participation  in  the  organized 
and  continuous  resources  of  civilization,  which  alone  enables 
I  the  individual  to  realize  the  high  capacities  which  are  latent 

in  him.  As  mere  individual,  man  cannot  ascend  above  sav¬ 
agery.  As  an  individual  he  is  an  insignificant  affair,  as  social 
whole  he  constitutes  a  living  miracle.  It  is  through  social 
relations  that  the  individual  emerges  from  his  animal  and 
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natural  state  and  becomes  really  a  spiritual  being.  In  social 
combination  the  individual  recognizes  and  comes  to  work  for 
the  aims  w'hich  he  has  in  common  with  others.  Every  such 
co-operative  effort  eliminates  something  of  the  exclusiveness 
and  selfishness  embodied  in  the  natural  constitution  of  man, 
and  brings  him  nearer  recognition  of,  and  communion  with, 
the  true  personality  which  is  universal.  Family,  school,  civil 
society,  state,  and  the  Church  are  exemplifications  of  such 
common  aims  and  labors,  and  so  each  has  its  distinctively 
ethical  and  educative  reaction  into  the  development  of  the 
individual. 

Dr.  Harris  conceives  family,  civil  society,  and  the  state  as 
secular  forms  of  combination,  while  aesthetic  art,  religion,  and 
science,  embodied  in  the  invisible  church,  are  the  spiritual. 
The  secular  institutions  provide  man  with  the  means  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  protect  and  defend  him  against  physical  violence  and 
suffering.  The  spiritual  have  for  their  end  the  evolution  of 
man’s  absolute  ideal  and  the  elevation  of  the  natural  indi¬ 
vidual  into  participation  in  the  life  of  the  social  whole,  so 
that  he  achieves  independence  of  the  temporal  and  finite  and 
Comes  to  live  a  divine  life.  This  distinction,  both  in  termi¬ 
nology  and  in  substance,  seems  to  mark  a  somewhat  unfortu¬ 
nate  relapse  into  the  dualism  between  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  either  the  facts  or  the  theory  of  the  matter,  it  certainly 
seems  forced  to  deny  spiritual  content  and  function  to  the 
family.  And  while,  superficially  considered,  industrial  society 
might  be  regarded  simply  as  a  mechanism  for  contributing  to 
the  physical  comfort  and  well-being  of  man ;  more  deeply  con¬ 
sidered,  invention  and  commerce  are  chief  instrumentalities 
which  spiritual  culture  has  had  to  rely  upon  for  its  general 
propagation  and  diffusion.  It  is.  I  think.  Dr.  Harris  himself 
who  has  spoken  of  the  newspaper,  which  certainly  arises  in 
the  play  of  industrial  life,  as  an  organ  of  the  spirit,  in  bring¬ 
ing  home  to  each  individual  the  consciousness  of  the  larger 
life  in  which  he  plays  a  part.  If  we  were  to  eliminate  from 
man’s  present  consciousness  of  social  interdependence  and 
interaction  all  that  has  been  put  there  through  development 
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of  industry  and  commerce,  vve  certainly  should  have  a  great 
hole  left.  But  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  Dr.  Harris  means 
to  have  this  dualism  pressed.  He  tells  us  that  the  ethical 
element  must  be  regarded  as  essential  to  all  institutions;  and 
that  the  forms  of  spiritual  combination — art,  religion,  and 
science — are  to  be  looked  upon  as  underlying  and  condition¬ 
ing  even  the  secular  institutions  of  man.  If  this  thought 
were  worked  out,  it  seems  to  me  the  distinction  made  be¬ 
tween  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  would  largely  disappear. 

In  his  historic  psychology  of  nations.  Dr.  Harris  finds  a 
spiritual  factor  in  present  civilization  derived  from  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Judea  respectively.  Greece  educates  all  modern 
nations  in  forms  of  art  and  literature.  Rome  educates*  men 
on  the  side  of  will  in  the  limitations  of  its  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion  so  as  to  prevent  collision  of  the  individual  with  the  social 
whole.  We  owe  to  the  Hebrew  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  Absolute  as  a  person  and  as  essentially  out-going  love  in 
nature,  being  interested  in  all  finite  personalities  and  in  lift¬ 
ing  them  up  toward  his  own  absolute  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness. 

We  then  have  a  chapter  on  the  psycholog\'  of  play  and 
crime  considered  as  reactions  against  the  social  order. 
Education  is  the  process  of  adoption  of  the  social  order  in 
place  of  one’s  mere  animal  caprice.  In  work  and  in  political 
organization,  the  individual  surrenders  his  particular  nature 
to  the  social  order,  but  in  play  full  reign  is  given  to  individual 
caprice,  whim,  and  private  inclination.  Festivals  and  games 
are  to  be  considered  as  reversals  of  the  movement  from  the 
individual  to  the  social;  they  are  methods  of  recovering  the 
sense  of  particular  freedom.  In  play,  however,  the  serious 
recognition  of  social  order  remains  as  something  substantial 
underneath  the  mass.  But  when  the  reaction  against  the 
social  order  is  fixed  it  becomes  crime. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  specific  educational  application. 
Each  institution  has  its  own  educative  function,  in  that  it  lifts 
the  individual  out  of  his  animal  condition  toward  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  spiritual  potentiality,  by  filling  the  latter  with  the 
content  elaborated  and  conserved  in  the  development  of  hu- 
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manity  as  a  whole.  The  school  is  to  be  considered  simply 
as  one  of  these  educative  institutions.  It  arises  when  the 
child’s  interest  centers  on  learning  the  ways  of  society  out¬ 
side  of  the  family.  Its  object  is  to  initiate  him  into  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  intercommunication  with  his  fellow-men  and  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  ideas  that  underlie  civilization,  and 
which  he  must  use  as  tools  of  thought  if  he  would  observe  and 
understand  the  phases  of  human  life  around  him.  This  idea 
is  amplified  through  application  to  the  various  stages  of 
school  life  and  through  the  study  of  the  materials  of  the 
course  of  study. 

As  the  child  passes  out  of  the  imitative  period  of  his  devel¬ 
opment  and  gets  the  use  of  language  and  has  acquired  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  he  arrives  at 
the  capacity  of  seeing  universal,  of  feeling  ideal  possibilities, 
and  of  acting  for  their  realization.  The  child  now  passes 
into  the  symbolic  period,  where  objects  and  images  are  used 
to  embody  and  convey  thoughts  and  values  not  capable  of 
being  imaged  in  themselves.  It  marks,  as  it  were,  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  sense  period  to  the  thought  period.  Education¬ 
ally  speaking,  this  is  the  kindergarten  period. 

After  the  symbolic  period  comes  the  conventional,  gener¬ 
ally  reached  at  the  age  of  seven.  The  child  is  now  conscious 
of  himself  as  an  individual  having  special  duties  and  labors 
of  his  own.  He  thus  needs  the  instruments  of  self-help;  he 
needs  to  master  the  conventionalities  of  human  learning,  he 
needs  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write  and  how  to  record  the 
results  of  arithmetic.  Here  we  have  the  elementary  stage  of 
school  education,  whose  purpose  is  to  gain  command  of  the 
conventionalities  of  intelligence — the  various  instrumentali¬ 
ties  which  enable  the  child  to  get  access  to  the  intellectual 
conquests  of  the  race.  Its  course  of  study  deals  chiefly  with 
giving  the  child  a  mastery  over  the  symbols  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  technical  words  in  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  the  distinctions  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
and  history.  Moreover,  this  stage  of  education  takes  the 
child  mainly  at  the  first  stage  of  knowing;  that  is,  when  he 
can  perceive,  for  the  most  part,  only  isolated  things  or  objects. 
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not  relations  or  causal  principles.  Hence  it  takes  the  world 
of  human  learning  in  fragments;  it  fails  to  give  insight  into 
the  interrelation  of  things. 

Secondary  education,  beginning  about  fourteen,  begins  to 
see  things  and  events  as  parts  of  processes,  to  deal  with  more 
essential  relations  and  with  forces  and  laws.  The  child  turns 
from  occupation  with  dead  results  and  comes  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  living  process  of  production.  Higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  based  on  the  third  stage  of  knowing.  It  teaches 
the  unity  of  human  learning.  It  shows  how  all  branches 
form  a  connected  whole,  and  what  each  contributes  to  the 
explanation  of  others.  It  enables  him  to  see  the  function  of 
each  study,  then,  in  the  totality  of  spiritual  experience.  In 
doing  this  it  makes  learning  really  ethical;  it  shows  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  study  on  the  conduct  of  life,  thus  converting 
knowledge  into  wisdom. 

As  regards  the  subject-matter,  we  must  recognize  five  co¬ 
ordinate  groups  of  studies.  All  of  these  groups  must  be 
represented  at  each  stage  of  education.  The  psychology  of 
these  five  groups  of  study  is  found  in  the  somewhat  meta¬ 
phorical  concept  of  five  windows  to  the  soul,  opening  out  on 
five  great  divisions  of  the  life  of  man.  Through  two  of  these 
windows  the  soul  looks  out  upon  nature:  one  including 
mathematics  and  physics,  the  formal  or  time-and-space  aspect 
of  nature;  the  other,  upon  the  actual  scene  of  nature,  the 
world  in  its  forms — natural  history,  or  biology  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  other  three  windows  look  out  upon  various 
aspects  of  human  life.  History  surveys  the  exhibition  of  the 
will  of  mankind.  Language  and  grammar  embody  the 
structural  framework  of  the  intellect.  Literature  sums  up 
all  the  inner  life  of  the  people,  the  identity  between  its  aspira¬ 
tions  and  ideals,  and  its  acts,  whether  in  overt  deeds,  or  in  its 
interpretations  of  life. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  suggest  certain  doubts  and 
queries  which  arise  in  my  mind,  both  with  reference  to  this 
philosophy  of  the  stages  of  the  school  system,  and  of  the 
various  groups  of  study.  I  should  not  question  that,  upon 
the  whole.  Dr.  Harris’s  theory  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
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higher  education  is  a  fair  statement  of  existing  practice.  In¬ 
deed,  I  should  say  that  it  displays  a  very  remarkable  insight 
and  power  of  formulation  (characteristic  of  Dr.  Harris  in  all 
his  dealings  with  concrete  subject-matter)  in  laying  bare  the 
inner  rationale  of  our  present  organization.  But  when  laid 
bare  with  such  succinctness,  its  inherent  defects  appear  only 
the  more  clearly  revealed.  That  the  period  of  elementary 
education  shall  long  continue  to  be  regarded  as  centering 
about  the  technical  symbols  of  intercommunication,  eked  out 
with  fragmentar}'  bits  of  information  concerning  the  world  of 
nature  and  of  man,  seems  to  me  incredible.  All  that  is  most 
vital  and  progressive  in  existing  elementary  education  is  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  these  traditions,  in  the  direction  of  introduc¬ 
ing  positive  and  first-hand  contact  with  the  realities  of  ex¬ 
perience,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  symbols  of  knowledge, 
and  toward  more  positive  spiritual  content.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  deplore  greatly  that  Dr.  Harris  should  throw 
his  deservedly  great  authority  in  the  direction  of  what  seems 
unduly  conservative  or  even  reactionary. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  psychological  justification  which 
Dr.  Harris  lays  down  for  his  doctrine,  that  of  the  three  stages 
of  knowledge,  will  hold  as  it  is  here  applied.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  both  as  matter  of  theory  and  of  observable  fact, 
whether  the  first  attitude  and  interest  of  the  mind  are  in  things 
as  isolated,  or  in  unrelated  detail.  As  Dr.  Harris  himself  fre¬ 
quently  recognizes,  the  act  of  isolation  is  essentially  one  of 
abstraction.  It  involves  the  beginnings  of  reflection.  As 
he  says  about  the  child  in  the  symbolic  period,  the  early  phase 
of  mind  is  synthetic  rather  than  analytic.  The  interest  at 
this  period  is  decidedly  in  wholes  as  wholes;  the  fragment  as 
such,  the  isolated,  is  decidedly  repellent  and  irritating.  It  is 
the  scene,  the  situation,  the  story  that  attracts  and  holds. 
Details  are  ignored  save  as  they  carry  out  the  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  whole.  The  early  mental  attitude  of  the  child 
is  in  a  way  closely  akin  to  philosophic  interest.  It  is  of 
course  crude  and  naive;  but  the  natural  bent  of  attention  is 
toward  function,  aim,  moving  spirit,  rather  than  toward  par¬ 
ticulars.  Observ'ation  of  particulars  as  particulars,  the  move- 
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ment  toward  isolation  and  definition,  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
movement  of  the  mind  toward  the  discovery  of  interrelation 
and  mutual  dependence.  Interest  in  seizing  the  particular 
as  such,  and  interest  in  grasping  the  universal  process  as  such, 
are  two  poles  of  the  same  operation  of  reflection.  Instead 
of  going  from  particulars  through  interrelation  up  to  wholes, 
the  mind  moves  from  the  apprehension  of  vague  wholes, 
through  correlative  specification  and  generalization,  to 
systematized  wholes.  The  first  period  of  education  would 
therefore  have  for  its  aim  to  bring  the  child,  not  in  contact 
with  fragments,  but  with  typical  large  experiences  of  hu¬ 
manity,  taken  in  outline  and  with  reference  to  their  pervasive 
spirit.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  congruence  between  theory 
and  right  practice  is  so  great;  but  if  there  were  not  this 
natural  agreement,  one  might  almost  say  that  the  purpose  of 
the  elementary  school  would  be  to  counteract  the  tendency 
toward  isolation  and  premature  specialization  upon  technical 
symbols.  It  would  be  intolerable  in  a  democratic  country  to 
have  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  children  shut  off  for  the  most 
part  from  ethical  content  and  from  the  influences  which  tend 
to  convert  information  into  wisdom,  reserving  this  latter  just 
for  the  elite  who  are  able  to  go  to  college. 

A  few  words  now  regarding  the  classification  of  school 
studies.  Does  not  co-ordination  involve  systematic  inter¬ 
relation?  Is  it  co-ordination  to  set  up  five  groups  of  study 
in  a  row,  side  by  side;  or  does  co-ordination  mean  that  a 
functional  unity  is  present  with  reference  to  which  any  of  the 
particular  groups  represents  simply  a  division  of  labor  which 
can  be  fulfilled  only  as  it  is  kept  in  the  most  organic  rela¬ 
tions  with  every  other?  Or,  from  the  practical  side,  how  can 
geography  and  history  be  separated  from  each  other,  with¬ 
out  depriving  the  former  of  its  main  source  of  interest,  and 
the  latter  of  its  articulating  framework?  In  elementary 
education  at  least,  are  not  mathematics  and  physics  compara¬ 
tively  barren  abstractions  excepting  as  related  not  simply  to 
each  other,  but  to  the  constructive  processes  of  the  individual 
and  of  society?  Is  it  not  somewhat  artificial  to  make  gram¬ 
mar  and  language  studies  the  chief  repository  of  the  structure 


of  the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  that  magnificent  logical 
apparatus  exhibited  in  modem  scientific  modes  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  verification?  Can  the  average  child  best  lay  hold 
of  and  realize  the  laws  of  reason  through  a  study  of  a 
relatively  dead  product  in  language,  or  through  their  con¬ 
stant  personal  use  in  the  discovery  and  statement  of  truth? 
While  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  spiritual  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  individual  upon  society,  does  not  Dr.  Harris  some¬ 
what  ignore  the  extent  to  which  democratic  society,  with 
the  resources  of  modern  science  at  command,  can  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  individual  the  methods  by  which  the  spiritual 
interests  of  society  are  conserved,  and  thus  emancipate  him 
very  largely  from  the  necessity  of  immediate  dependence 
upon  its  products?  If  this  be  true,  would  not  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  processes,  even  from  the  very  first,  demand 
relatively  a  larger  sphere  of  importance  as  compared  with 
information  about  products?  These  questions  will  indicate 
some  of  the  directions  from  which  it  seems  to  me  the  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice  of  the  future  will  tend  to  modify 
and  revise,  not  only  Dr.  Harris’s  valuation  of  the  respective 
subjects,  but  his  conception  of  their  relationships  to  each 
other. 

More  than  any  other  one  person  who  could  be  named 
in  our  educational  world.  Dr.  Harris  stands  for  the  doc¬ 
trine  laid  down  in  his  book  that  philosophy,  as  a  “  view 
of  wholes,”  and  practical  action  stand  in  the  most  intimate 
relations  to  each  other;  that  everj-^  science  must  put 
on  a  philosophic  form  before  it  becomes  useful  in  practical 
life.  This  combination  of  philosophy  and  practice  is  the  key 
to  Dr.  Harris’s  work.  This  book  is  itself  a  monument  to 
this  conviction  which  has  found  expression  with  Dr.  Harris 
not  simply  in  theoretic  form,  but  in  his  continued  endeavor 
in  all  directions  to  make  philosophy  applicable  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  life,  and  to  bring  practical  life  within  the  grasp  of 
that  consciousness  of  unity  which  is  the  essence  of  philo¬ 
sophic  thought. 

John  Dewey 

University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III. 
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THE  SCOPE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION^ 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  marked  activity  in  matters 
pertaining  to  secondary  education;  that  most  ancient  division 
of  the  educational  system  has  been  subjected  to  close  study 
and  to  vigorous  discussion.  Passing  by  other  and  equally 
significant  evidences  of  this — particularly  in  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries — I  cite  simply  the  three  elaborate  reports 
made  in  Germany  in  1890  by  the  Berlin  School  Conference, 
in  the  United  States  in  1894  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  in 
England  in  1895  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education.  In  a  sense  these  three  documents  are  epoch- 
making;  they  are  in  part  a  cause  and  in  part  an  effect  of  the 
widespread  opinion  that  secondary  education  is  in  need  of 
reformation  and  reorganization. 

Fortunately,  secondary  education  no  longer  needs  defense. 
Occasionally  a  lonely  voice  echoes  the  charge  of  Jack  Cade — 
“  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school.  .  .  Thou  hast  men 
about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  or  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear  ”; 
or,  at  interv^als,  perhaps  some  cultivated  cynic  snarls  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Tory  governor  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  who 
wrote  home  to  England,  “  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free 
schools  or  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them  these 
hundred  years  ” :  but  these  are  only  the  humors  of  progress. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1895-96,  it  was  estimated 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  600,000  pupils  were 
receiving  secondary  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

’  An  Address  delivered  at  the  University-High  School  Conference,  University 
of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill.,  May  19  1898 
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Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  were  enrolled  in  the  5000  public 
high  schools.  Considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  were  girls.  The  number  of  secondary 
students  to  each  1000  of  population  was  7.92.  Every  State 
and  Territory  now  has  public  high  schools,  ranging  from  the 
558  in  Ohio,  through  343  in  New  York,  329  in  Iowa,  319  in 
Illinois,  219  in  Massachusetts,  and  166  in  Texas  to  the  2  in 
Utah.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  every  section  of  the 
country  and  all  classes  of  people  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
efficiency  and  adequacy  of  secondary  training.  There  is 
still  another  fact  of  great  importance  to  be  referred  to  in  this 
connection.  During  the  last  few  years  the  development  in 
this  country  of  secondary  education  at  the  public  expense 
has  been  little  short  of  marvelous.  From  1890-96,  while 
the  number  of  students  in  private  secondary  schools  increased 
12  per  cent.,  or  from  95,000  to  107,000,  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  public  secondary  schools  increased  87  per  cent.,  or 
from  203,000  to  380,000.  Nor  is  this  all:  since  1893-94  the 
number  of  students  in  private  secondary  schools  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  These  facts  are  an  eloquent  witness  to 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  education  and  they 
are  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  curiously  inept  critics  who 
insist  that  it  is  un-American  to  provide  other  than  elementary 
education  at  public  expense. 

Such  being,  in  general,  the  present  status  of  what  we  know 
as  secondary  education,  I  wish  to  discuss  first  its  scope  or 
limits,  and  second  its  function  or  purposes. 

What  is  secondary  education?  The  definition-makers 
gravely  walk  about  in  a  circle  when  they  define  secondary  as 
that  which  succeeds  elementary  and  precedes  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  higher  education  as  that  which  succeeds  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  and  elementary  education  as  that  which  precedes  it. 
One  is  reminded  by  this  process  of  the  Indian  referred  to  by 
Locke  who,  saying  that  the  world  was  supported  by  a  great 
elephant,  was  asked  what  the  elephant  rested  on;  to  which 
his  answer  was — a  great  tortoise.  But  being  again  pressed 
to  know  what  gave  support  to  the  broad-backed  tortoise, 
replied:  something  he  knew  not  what.  Evidently  we  need 
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a  basis  more  substantial  than  anything  that  the  Indian  or  the 
definition-makers  have  to  offer.  My  own  preference  is  to 
look  for  the  base  line  from  which  to  measure  and  lay  out  the 
educational  course,  in  the  nature  of  the  child-mind  and  in  the 
character  of  the  studies  pursued,  rather  than  in  any  merely 
formal  and  external  scheme  of  administrative  classification. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  after  a  long 
and  exceptionally  intelligent  discussion  of  this  question,  con¬ 
clude  that  secondary  education  is  “  the  education  of  the 
boy  or  girl  not  simply  as  a  human  being  who  needs  to  be 
instructed  in  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  a 
process  of  intellectual  training  and  personal  discipline  con¬ 
ducted  with  special  regard  to  the  profession  or  trade  to  be 
followed.”*  In  other  words,  elementary  or  general  educa¬ 
tion  is,  in  Plato’s  phrase,  liii  ira^Lo,  for  culture,  while  sec¬ 
ondary  or  more  special  training  is  ivX  rexyo,  for  an  art 
or  trade.  To  reach  this- conclusion  the  learned  commis¬ 
sion  have  been  obliged  to  give  to  the  word  art  or  trade  a 
very  unusual  scope.  It  is  held  to  include  the  interpretation 
of  a  literature  or  a  science,  the  making  of  a  picture  or  a  book, 
the  practice  of  a  plastic  or  a  manual  art,  the  convincing  of  a 
jury  or  the  persuading  of  a  senate,  the  translating  or  the 
annotating  of  an  author,  the  dyeing  of  wool,  the  weaving 
of  cloth,  the  designing  or  the  constructing  of  a  machine,  the 
navigating  of  a  ship  or  the  commanding  of  an  army.*  I  am 
able  to  see  in  this  definition  and  description  only  an  elabo¬ 
rate  begging  of  the  question. 

The  very  name  secondary  implies  that  it  has  reference  to  a 
primary  or  elementary  education  that  comes  before  it. 
This  elementary  education  I  define  as  that  general  training 
in  the  elements  of  knowledge  that  is  suitable  for  a  pupil  from 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  to  the  period  of  adolescence.  It  is 
ordinarily  organized  in  eight  or  nine  grades,  each  occupying 
an  academic  year.  Nine  grades  are  too  many  and  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  wasteful.  To  spend  so  much  time  on  these  simple 
studies  leads  to  that  arrested  development  which  is  so  often 
the  bane  of  the  elementary-school  period.  I  have  never 

*  Report,  I  :  136  *  Ibid. 
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known  a  child  who  needed  more  than  six  years’  time  in  which 
to  complete  the  elementary  course,  and  I  have  known  but  few 
who  have,  as  an  actual  fact,  ever  taken  longer  than  that.  An 
eight-years’  course  is  certainly  ample  for  any  community,  and 
children  should  be  given  every  encouragement  and  every 
opportunity  to  cover  the  elementary  studies  in  even  less 
time. 

The  plan  of  studies  in  the  elementary  school  is  pretty  much 
the  same  the  world  over.  It  is  most  clearly  and  concisely 
stated  in  the  French  decree  of  January  i8,  1887,  which  de¬ 
fines  elementary  education  as  made  up  of  the  elements  of 
morals  and  of  civics;  reading  and  writing;  the  study  of  the 
French  language;  arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system; 
history  and  geography,  particularly  those  of  France;  object 
lessons  and  the  elements  of  science;  the  elements  of  drawing, 
singing,  and  manual  training;  gymnastics  and  military  exer¬ 
cises.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  all  this  instruction  will  deal 
with  elementary  and  simple  notions  only,  and,  psycho¬ 
logically  speaking,  it  will  lay  much  emphasis  upon  sense- 
perception  and  the  imitative  instinct.  The  nature  of  the 
child-mind  requires  that.  Yet  it  is  the  gravest  of  errors  in 
early  teaching  to  suppose  that  sense-perception  is  itself  in¬ 
capable  of  analysis  and  that  no  thought-process  is  involved 
in  it.  Kant  long  ago  said  that  all  knowledge  is  judgment, 
and  Dr.  Harris  has  clearly  shown  the  nature  of  the  judgment 
that  is  implied  in  the  activities  of  sense.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  between  the  men¬ 
tal  activities  of  the  child  in  the  elemental^'  school  and  those 
of  his  fellow  in  the  secondarj'  school  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  Quite  the  contrary:  the  two  sets  of  activities  are 
alike  in  kind,  and  differ  only  in  quality  and  in  the  explicit¬ 
ness  of  the  processes  involved.  What  is  hidden  beneath  the 
surface  in  the  mind  of  the  child  from  six  to  twelve  comes 
more  and  more  fully  into  consciousness  in  the  child  from 
twelve  to  sixteen.  There  will,  therefore,  be  an  easy  and 
gradual  progression  from  the  earlier  stage  to  the  later  one, 
and  it  is  a  hopeless  and  unjustifiable  undertaking  to  attemfit, 

*  Psychologic  foundations  of  education  (New  York  ;  i8g8),  c.  9,  10. 
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as  is  sometimes  done,  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
them. 

The  marked  characteristics  of  the  pupil  of  secondari- 
school  age  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  Rousseau  puts  it,  we 
are  born  twice;  the  first  time  into  existence,  the  second  time 
into  life;  the  first  time  as  a  member  of  the  race,  the  second 
time  as  a  member  of  the  sex — in  other  words,  they  are 
due  to  the  phenomena  of  adolescence.  The  physical  and 
mental  effects  of  this  epoch  in  human  life  begin  earlier 
and  last  longer  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  They  domi¬ 
nate  the  entire  secondary-school  period.  Rapid  growth 
and  increase  of  nervous  and  mental  energ}'  mark  these 
years.  Emotions,  vague  and  disordered,  displace  the 
placidity  of  earlier  life.  Ambitions,  yearnings,  desires,  are 
formulated  crudely  and  for  the  first  time.  Introspection 
begins  and  a  morbid  self-consciousness  is  not  infrequent. 
The  future,  hitherto  almost' unthought  of,  becomes  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  and  overshadows  the  present. 
Abnormally  intense  religious  experiences  and  reflections 
are  common.  The  old  and  familiar  tasks,  occupations,  and 
games  no  longer  suffice;  the  soul  seems  to  overflow,  as  it 
were,  and  demands  new  and  more  difficult  problems  to 
occupy  it  and  to  absorb  its  activities.  The  higher  thought- 
processes,  until  now  latent,  exhibit  themselves  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  more  formal  and  elaborate  chains  of  inference 
supersede  the  reasoning  from  one  particular  instance  to 
another  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  little  child. 

,  These  facts  point  directly  to  the  essential  characteristics 
of  secondary-school  studies.  They  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  comparative  and  reflective  in  character  in  order  to  provide 
food  for  the  newly  discovered  intellectual  capacities;  in  the 
second  place,  they  must  be  and  continue  to  become  more  and 
more  difficult,  in  order  to  occupy  and  develop  the  augmented 
nervous  and  mental  energy  that  now  presents  itself;  and  in 
the  third  place,  the  tendency  to  introspection  and  analysis 
must  be  satisfied  by  the  disclosing  of  the  inner  connections 
and  deeper  reasons  of  the  subjects  taught^  When  these  three 
conditions  are  fulfilled  then,  and  only  then,  is  secondary'  edu- 
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cation  being  carried  on  upon  a  proper  and  a  scientific  basis. 
No  amount  of  rearranging  or  reviewing  elementary  studies 
will  make  a  secondary-school  course.  The  characteristics  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  must  be  present  in  order  that  a 
secondary-school  course  may  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

A  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  no  matter  at  what 
age  it  is  begun,  is  a  secondary  study  because  it  invites  and 
compels  comparison  with  the  mother-tongue  and  a  more  or 
less  reflective  analysis  of  the  two  vocabularies  and  the  two 
sets  of  grammatical  and  syntactical  forms.  Algebra  is 
a  secondary  study  because  of  the  symbolic  and  general  char¬ 
acter  of  its  operations,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  difficulty  of 
its  processes.  Formal  grammar  is  a  secondary  study  be¬ 
cause  of  its  dependence  on  the  laws  of  logical  thought  and 
because  of  its  abstract  and  analytic  character.  History, 
geography,  and  natural  science  tend  to  pass  rapidly  into  the 
secondary  form,  no  matter  how  simply  and  objectively  they 
may  be  begun. 

From  this  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  is  my  opinion  that 
secondary  studies  make  their  appearance,  and  ought  to  make 
their  appearance,  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools.  The  law  of  educational  continuity  demands  this, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  to  escape  from  the  dreaded  arrested 
development  which  falls  like  a  pall  upon  so  many  of  our 
school  children.  As  power  is  gained  only  by  exercise, 
schoolmasters  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  quickest 
and  surest  way  to  lead  pupils  to  the  mastery  of  a  given  task 
is,  after  trying  it  a  few  times,  not  to  review  it  indefinitely 
but  to  go  forward  to  something  more  difficult.  Good  teach¬ 
ing  will  always  keep  a  pupil’s  mind  taut;  to  let  it  grow  slack 
increases  the  friction  and  the  waste. 

Just  as  secondary  studies  take  their  rise  almost  unnoticed 
among  and  out  of  the  elementary  studies,  so  they  pass  in¬ 
sensibly  into  those  of  college  grade.  The  college  point  of 
view  is  more  elevated,  its  scope  broader,  its  methods  still 
more  reflective  and  abstract  than  those  of  the  secondary 
school;  but  no  one  can  say  dogmatically  just  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  Custom  and  convenience  play  a 
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large  part  in  these  matters.  The  order  of  studies  is  arranged 
with  reference  to  many  different  considerations.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  Arabic  and  of  Sanskrit  are  perhaps  easier  than  the 
elements  of  Greek;  yet  no  one  would  propose  to  begin  either 
Arabic  or  Sanskrit  in  the  secondary  school.  Their  historical 
relation  to  our  civilization,  the  character  of  their  content, 
and  their  relative  importance  all  cause  the  postponement 
of  the  study  of  these  languages  to  the  college  or  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  not  the  relative  difficulty 
of  studies,  but  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  pupil,  and  to  contemporary  civilization, 
determine  their  order  during  the  secondary  and  college 
periods. 

>  The  secondary-school  period,  then,  is  essentially  the  period 
of  adolescence,  of  what  may  be  called  active  adolescence  as 
distinguished  from  the  later  and  less  violent  manifestations 
of  physical  and  mental  change  that  are  now  usually  included 
under  the  term.  The  normal  years  are,  with  us,  from  twelve 
to  sixteen,  or  from  thirteen  to  seventeen.  The  normal  boy 
or  girl  who  is  going  to  college  ought  to  enter  at  seventeen, 
at  the  latest.  A  limitation  of  the  secondary-school  course 
to  four  years  has  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  social  and 
economic  causes,  but  it  can  also  be  justified  in  a  measure  on 
physiological  and  on  psychological  grounds. 

The  scope  of  secondary  education  includes  the  four 
years  that  I  term  those  of  active  adolescence,  from  twelve  or 
thirteen  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Secondary-school  studies 
must  have  the  characteristics  that  I  have  enumerated,  and 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated.  They  are  not  sharply 
separated  from  elementary  studies  on  the  one  hand  or  from 
college  studies  on  the  other.  They  grow  easily  and  naturally 
out  of  the  former  and  pass  easily  and  gradually  into  the 
latter. 

The  functions  of  secondary  education  depend  largely  upon 
our  conception  of  its  scope  and  upon  conditions  incidental 
thereto.  These  functions  I  class  under  two  heads:  (i)  disci¬ 
plinary,  (2)  selective.  The  scientifically  adjusted  secondary- 
school  course  should  be  made  up  of  secondary  studies  ar- 
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ranged  with  reference  to  these  two  ends  of  discipline  and 
selection,  and  with  reference  to  these  two  ends  alone.  The 
secondary  school,  to  succeed  in  its  self-imposed  task,  must 
be,  to  borrow  some  technical  terms  from  Kant,  autonomous 
and  not  heteronomous.  It  cannot  give  its  pupils  the  best 
possible  secondary  education,  and  at  the  same  time  have  its 
efficiency  judged  by  its  ability  to  fit  some  or  all  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates  to  pass  the  tests  prescribed  in  a  thousand  forms  for  col¬ 
lege  entrance.  My  mind  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  usually  existing  hitherto  between  secondary  school  and 
college  must  be  reversed;  instead  of  the  secondary-school 
programme  having  to  conform  to  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  college  entrance  requirements  must  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  secondary-school  programmes.  Only  an  in¬ 
significant  percentage  of  secondary-school  pupils  go  forward 
to  a  higher  institution  of  learning.  It  is  important  for  our 
civilization  and  for  our  culture  that  this  percentage  should 
be  largely  increased.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strengthen  the  position  of  secondary  education 
“  it  is  necessary  ” — I  quote  the  authoritative  words  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten — “  that  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
of  the  country  should  accept  for  admission  to  appropriate 
courses  of  their  instruction  the  attainments  of  any  youth 
who  has  passed  creditably  through  a  good  secondary-school 
course,  no  matter  to  what  group  of  subjects  he  may  have 
mainly  devoted  himself  in  the  secondary  school.”  ® 

This  position  is  so  reasonable,  and  so  obviously  in  the 
interest  both  of  the  college  and  of  the  secondary  school,  that 
it  is  a  legitimate  cause  for  surprise  that  it  was  not  taken  long 
ago  by  all  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  That  this  has  not 
happened  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  educational  statesman¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  with  the  formulation  of 
college  policy,  and  in  part  to  the  distressingly  bad  organiza¬ 
tion  of  much  secondary-school  work.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  secondary-school  work  has  been  so  poor,  so  scatter¬ 
ing  and  so  lacking  in  purpose,  that  colleges  have  been  unable 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  secondary-school  studies  (New  York: 
1894)  p.  52. 
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to  accept  it  as  an  adequate  preparation  for  higher  studies, 
even  when  they  were  so  disposed.  Conditions  are  rapidly 
improving  in  this  respect,  but  they  are  still  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  The  chief  difficulty  with  secondary-school  courses 
— and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  studying  scores  of  them  every 
year — is  that  they  include  too  many  subjects  pursued  for  too 
short  a  time.  The  horrible  specter  of  “  Fourteen  Weeks,” 
in  this,  that,  or  the  other  subject  still  haunts  many  schools, 
and  an  unintelligent  ambition  or  a  foolish  local  vanity  con¬ 
templates  it  with  ill-concealed  satisfaction.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  made  their  investigation  they  found  that  the 
programmes  of  forty  unusually  good  secondary  schools  con¬ 
tained  this  appalling  list  of  subjects: 

Languages:  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin, 
Greek — 6;  Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  descriptive  geometry — 6; 
Natural  science:  Mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  astron¬ 
omy,  geography,  natural  history — 6;  and  also  rhetoric,  draw¬ 
ing,  surveying,  music,  physical  training,  elocution,  psy¬ 
chology,  ethics,  history,  civil  government,  constitutional 
law,  commercial  law,  political  economy,  stenography  and 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  sacred  studies — 17, 
or  35  subjects  in  all.  The  mere  reading  of  these  names  must 
suggest  to  many  of  us  programmes  that  we  have  seen  in 
which  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  for  two-thirds 
or  three-fourths  of  the  entire  list.  The  dissipation  of  energy 
and  the  shattering  of  the  highly  coveted  power  of  concen¬ 
tration  that  must  follow  any  attempt  to  keep  track  of  such 
an  educational  kaleidoscope,  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described. 

It  is  essential  that  studies  should  be  organized  in  courses, 
and  these  courses  may  be  as  numerous  and  as  diverse  as  the 
school  can  aflford  or  as  the  community  demands.  These 
courses  should  not  be  rigid  and  compulsory:  that  involves 
another  and  hardly  less  serious  danger.  They  should  be 
flexible  and  elective,  made  by  each  pupil  for  himself  with  the 
aid  of  his  parents  and  teachers.  Each  course  should  admit 
of  attention  to  not  more  than  five  subjects  at  once,  and  each 
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subject  should  be  pursued  long  enough  to  gain  such  mastery 
of  it  as  will  cause  it  to  yield  to  the  student  some  considerable 
part  of  its  educational  value.  My  own  preference  is  to  have 
each  subject  followed  for  an  entire  academic  year,  at  least. 
Think  how  little  one  knows  of  a  foreign  language,  of  any 
department  of  history,  or  of  a  natural  science,  after  even  a  full 
year  of  study. 

These  flexible  and  elective  courses — the  varieties  of  which 
would  be  very  numerous  to  meet  the  diverse  needs,  tastes, 
and  capacities  of  the  students — must,  of  course,  be  organized 
about  a  common  center  or  core.  After  weighing  carefully 
the  alternative  propositions,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  center  or  core  should  be  threefold,  in  order  to  com¬ 
bine  genuine  and  well-proportioned  discipline  with  abundant 
opportunity  to  meet  individual  needs.  The  three  constituent 
elements  of  this  center  or  core,  I  state  in  this  way:  (i)  the 
study  of  language;  (2)  the  study  of  deductive  reasoning,  in 
mathematics  and  formal  logic;  (3)  the  study  of  inductive 
method,  in  experimental  science  and,  in  part,  in  history.  If 
it  be  provided  that  the  course  pursued  by  every  student  must 
contain  a  subject  selected  from  each  of  these  three  classes, 
we  may  safely  trust  to  the  student’s  tastes,  needs,  and  ambi¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  advice  of  his  parents  and  teachers, 
both  to  select  the  specified  subjects,  and  to  add  to  them 
others  that  lie  outside  those  classes.  He  cannot  very  well 
fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  course.  This  arrangement  suits 
equally  well  the  student  who  has  a  college  course  in  view,  or 
his  fellow  who  looks  forward  to  a  scientific  school,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  a  technical  institute,  a  business  career,  or 
indeed  any  other  form  of  occupation.  Each  student  will 
thus  be  given  a  chance  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  adolescent 
powers  during  the  secondar>'-school  period,  and,  under  the 
limitations  that  I  have  suggested,  he  will  be  able,  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  to  present  to  a  higher  institution  of  learning 
a  certificate  of  graduation  that  it  cannot,  and,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  will  not  refuse  to  accept. 

It  is  in  this  elimination  of  elementary  studies  from  the 
secondary  school  and  in  the  frank  recognition  of  the  para- 
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mount  advantages  of  the  elective  system,  that  I  see  the  way  of 
highest  usefulness  opening  before  the  secondary  school.  In¬ 
stead  of  conducing  to  arrested  development,  it  will  then  con¬ 
stantly  spur  the  pupil  on  by  putting  new  difficulties  before 
him.  Instead  of  dividing  his  attention  and  interest  among 
eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  subjects  each  year,  so  frittering  away 
his  time  and  energy,  it  will  focus  them  upon  not  more  than 
five  subjects,  and  pursue  each  far  enough  and  long  enough  to 
gain  real  insight  into  it  and  genuine  power  over  it.  Instead 
of  offering  one  or  two  rigid  courses  to  a  hundred  students, 
no  two  of  whom  are  just  alike,  it  will  make  it  possible  (within 
the  necessarj’  limitations  of  the  school’s  resources)  for  every 
pupil  to  have  the  course  he  most  needs  and  yet  one  that  has 
balance,  harmony,  and  undisputed  effectiveness.  The  dis¬ 
ciplinary  purpose  of  the  secondary  school  will  thus  be  gained. 

Its  selective  purpose  is  of  almost  equal  importance.  From 
what  I  have  already  said  of  the  mental  characteristics  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  secondar}’-school  age,  it  is  evident  that  at  that  time 
new  tastes  and  unsuspected  powers  make  their  appearance. 
The  wise  and  observant  teacher  will  seize  upon  these,  and  by 
bringing  the  pupil  in  contact  with  the  best  means  for  their 
development  will  promote  the  discovery  whether  they  are 
superficial  or  deep,  fleeting  or  permanent ;  he  will  then  guide 
the  pupil’s  studies  accordingly.  The  result  of  this  attitude 
is  to  assist  materially  a  process  of  educational  selection  by 
which  pupils  are  trained  for  efficiency  while  gaining  a  sound 
secondary-  education  as  well.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  our 
education  should  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  civilization 
which  surrounds  them;  it  must  also  fit  them  to  take  hold  of 
that  civilization  at  some  definite  point  and  so  to  support 
themselves  in  it.  That  is,  it  must  add  efficiency  to  knowl¬ 
edge;  and  efficiency,  in  these  days  of  highly  organized  and 
minutely  differentiated  societies,  implies  a  great  deal.  No 
generation  of  pupils  can  be  made  efficient  by  any  uniform 
course  of  study.  Such  a  course  will  produce  efficiency  in 
those  to  whom  it  is  best  adapted;  the  others  must  go  to  the 
wall.  A  uniform  course  of  secondary  and  collegiate  study 
would,  as  higher  education  became  general,  result  in  bread 
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riots  of  the  learned.  It  is  the  uniform  course  of  gymnasial 
study  in  Germany,  lasting  through  three  generations,  which 
that  country  has  to  thank  to-day  for  what  Bismarck  himself 
has  called  the  educated  proleteriat. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  told  us  that  mankind,  like  a 
group  of  men  selected  at  haphazard,  is  made  up  of  a  few 
clever  individuals,  many  ordinary  ones,  and  some  decidedly 
stupid.  The  secondary  school  must  recognize  this  fact,  and 
not  make  the  common  mistake  of  trying  to  deal  with  a  sup¬ 
posititious  “  average  pupil  ” :  there  is  no  average  pupil.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  blunders  of  our  contemporary 
thinking  and  writing  to  suppose  that  individuality  can  be 
disposed  of  by  treating  it  in  mass.  We  speak  glibly  of 
“  man,”  of  “  the  industrious,”  “  the  debtor  class,”  “  the  in¬ 
telligent,”  and  so  on,  and  imagine  that  the  individuals 
included  in  the  generalization  have  been  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  sharply  marked  off  from  all  others.  This  is 
quite  untrue.  Human  individuality  and  human  capacity 
are  not  to  be  disposed  of  so  lightly.  These  short-hand 
registrations  of  them  and  references  to  them  are  apt  to  be 
very  misleading,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  education. 
To  treat  individual  pupils  in  this  fashion  is  to  ignore  the 
selective  function  of  secondary  education,  and  to  prevent  its 
operation.  During  the  secondary-school  period,  I  repeat, 
tastes  are  to  be  developed  into  capacities  and  each  pupil 
started  on  that  line  of  interest  and  activity  that  is  best 
adapted  to  him.  This  is  the  element  of  truth  that  underlies 
the  definition  of  secondary  education,  already  quoted^  given 
by  the  Royal  Commission. 

A  secondary  education  that  is  both  disciplinary  and  select¬ 
ive  is  of  unusual  importance  in  this  country  on  both  social 
and  political  grounds.  Democracy  needs  intelligent  and 
trained  leadership — leadership  in  public  policy,  leadership  in 
industry,  in  commerce,  in  finance,  leadership  in  art  and  in  let¬ 
ters.  The  basis  of  training  for  leadership  is  laid  in  the 
secondary  schools,  where  the  directive  capacity  of  the  nation 
is  serving  its  apprenticeship.  There  the  majority  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  next  genera- 
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tion  are  putting  forth  their  powers  and  testing  their  strength; 
out  of  a  variety  of  intellectual  interests,  nature  and  environ¬ 
ment  lead  them  to  make  a  selection.  Training — persistent, 
thorough,  broad — in  the  field  chosen,  is  the  surest  guaran¬ 
tee,  if  one  can  be  given,  of  future  success  and  of  future 
usefulness. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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TEACHING  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  IN  COLLEGE 

The  average  time  devoted  by  students  in  our  colleges  to 
the  study  of  European  history  is  short,  and  will  probably 
always  remain  so.  How  to  make  the  most  of,  let  us  say, 
three  hours  a  week  for  a  year  is  a  problem  which  puzzles  the 
teacher  more  and  more;  for  wider  knowledge  and  better 
preparation  have  made  him  discontented  with  the  older  plan 
of  presenting  simply  an  outline  of  general  political  history. 
He  has  come  to  realize  what  Mr.  Bryce  long  ago  pointed 
out — that  “  without  a  minuteness  of  detail  sufficient  to  make 
its  scenes  dramatic  and  give  us  a  lively  sympathy  with  the 
actors,  a  narrative  history  can  have  little  value  and  still  less 
charm.”  Nor  is  the  impossibility  of  imparting  in  so  limited 
a  time  any  adequate  notions  of  the  complicated  political 
changes  in  western  Europe  during  the  past  fifteen  centuries 
the  only  reason  for  distrusting  the  current  methods  of  in¬ 
struction.  New  ways  of  studying  the  past  with  a  view  to  the 
constitutional,  economic,  social,  literary,  religio-political,  and 
artistic  changes  and  tendencies  make  much  that  once  ap¬ 
peared  important  seem  relatively  insignificant  to  us  now. 
Our  horizon  has  broadened.  We  see  much  in  the  past  that 
escaped  our  fathers.  Political  economy  and  sociology,  for 
instance,  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  a 
great  many  forces  that  used  never  to  be  considered.  To 
know  what  people  thought  and  read  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
how  they  managed  their  schools  and  universities,  seems  to  us 
nowadays  more  important  and  suggestive  than  how  a  king 
won  or  lost  a  battle  or  how  a  minister  signed  a  treaty  that 
was  broken  next  day. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  we  all  are  anxious  to  change  our 
methods  of  instruction  and  discover  some  way  in  which  our 
students  may  get  more  good  from  history  than  they  have 
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got  hitherto.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  we  should 
gain  a  great  deal  if  we  centered  the  student’s  attention  upon 
a  single  brief  but  interesting  period,  and  thus  enabled  him,  by 
mastering  in  detail  the  changes  during  some  typical  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  to  acquire  the  ability  to  deal  with 
other  periods  when  an  opportunity  offered.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  course  of  study  are  obvious.  The  student’s  interest 
is  easily  aroused,  and  he  can  familiarize  himself  with  the  use 
of  books,  and  gain,  incidentally,  a  great  deal  of  the  training 
that  should  constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  historical 
instruction. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  that  does  not  necessi¬ 
tate  such  serious  sacrifices  as  the  exclusive  study  of  a  single 
period,  such  as  the  French  Revolution  or  the  Reformation, 
nor  does  it  include  simply  the  often  relatively  unimportant 
events,  names  of  rulers,  and  dates,  which  have  too  frequently 
been  chosen  to  constitute  an  introductory  outline  of  general 
history.  The  study  both  of  general  history  and  of  special 
periods  rests,  indeed,  upon  the  same  assumption.  They  both 
select  the  crises  in  human  history  for  study;  a  single  crisis 
engaging  our  attention  in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other 
we  skip  lightly  from  one  disturbance  to  another.  Conspicu¬ 
ousness  becomes  our  standard  for  estimating  the  educational 
value  of  historic  occurrences.  The  student  is  taught  to  view 
mankind  as  in  a  periodic  state  of  turmoil.  We  do  all  we  can 
to  disguise,  by  studied  neglect,  the  lucid  intervals  during 
which  a  great  part  of  human  progress  takes  place.  The 
dates  we  ask  the  student  to  learn  are  those  of  crises,  or  at  least 
of  supposed  crises — 476,  800,  962,  1096,  1453,  1492,  1517, 
and  the  rest.  That  these  crises  are  unimportant  no  one  will 
maintain,  but  to  make  them  the  exclusive  subjects  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  best  and  most  permanent  re¬ 
sults  to  be  derived  from  historical  study.  The  most  striking 
events  are  not  necessarily  the  most  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive.  On  the  contrary,  their  very  unusualness  is  against  them 
in  their  competition  for  a  place  in  our  programme  of  study. 

We  do  not  in  our  history  of  nature  confine  ourselves  to 
the  aurora  borealis  and  the  bird  of  paradise,  to  X  rays  and 
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boa  constrictors;  on  the  contrary,  the  ill-defined  amoeba  or 
the  unassuming  amphioxus,  striations  unnoted  by  the  un¬ 
trained  eye,  and  the  unsuspected  chemical  reaction;  these 
and  their  like  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  courses  in 
science.  How  perverted  our  selection  in  history  has  been  is 
easily  estimated  from  the  tenacity  with  which  the  public 
clings  to  the  idea  that  the  French  Revolution  was  due  to 
especially  shocking  conditions  in  France,  instead  of  to  an 
exceptionally  happy  and,  in  some  respects,  an  ever-bettering 
state  of  affairs;  or  to  the  delusion,  long  ago  refuted  by  Vol¬ 
taire,  that  the  Revival  of  Learning  began  with  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  The  notions  about  Luther’s  Theses  and 
the  Inquisition  are  usually  quite  as  far  from  correct. 

I  resolved,  however,  in  preparing  this  paper,  to  refrain  so 
far  as  possible  from  merely  negative  criticism,  and  venture 
some  suggestions  as  to  method  which  are  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  thought,  and  of  discussion  with  both  the  sympathetic 
and  the  skeptical,  as  well  as  of  some  years  of  experience.  I 
must,  therefore,  assume  that  those  who  feel  that  a  teacher  of 
history  has  an  important  unsolved  educational  problem  to 
face  have  begun,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  further  con¬ 
sidered  here,  by  losing  confidence  in  the  subjects  chosen  for 
presentation  in  even  our  best  manuals  of  general  history. 
The  suggestions  that  are  advanced  here,  most  tentatively  in¬ 
deed,  are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  once  universally 
recognized  aim  of  giving  the  student  an  outline  of  events, 
mainly  political.  Those  who  believe  that  the  learning  of 
events  is  the  fundamental  educational  function  of  history,  and 
the  best  that  we  can  give  the  student,  have  no  cause  to  con¬ 
sider  changes  in  the  older  methods. 

Some  plan  must  be  devised  by  which  the  average  college 
student  shall  gain  the  greatest  possible  permanent  good  from 
a  course  of  three  hours  a  week  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  since,  let  us  say,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  order  to  combine  the  greatest  number 
of  advantages — for  no  plan,  however  cunningly  conceived 
and  skillfully  executed,  can  accomplish  ever^dhing  we  might 
desire — must,  I  am  convinced,  alter  our  aims,  our  canons  of 
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selection,  and  our  methods  of  instruction.  First,  what  can  we 
look  for  from  a  study  of  history,  especially  of  European  his¬ 
tory;  secondly,  how  shall  we  select  from  the  infinite  mass  of 
human  experiences  that  which  will  best  answer  our  purposes; 
and  lastly,  how  may  we  guide  the  student  so  that  he  will  de¬ 
rive  the  greatest  permanent  benefit  from  his  year’s  work?  It 
will  be  noted  in  the  programme  proposed  below  that  no  effort 
is  made  to  give  the  student  a  connected  narrative  of  events; 
stress  is  laid  not  upon  the  crises,  as  is  customary,  but  upon 
the  transitionary  periods. 

This  seems  impracticable  at  first  glance,  because,  it  will  be 
argued,  the  immature  mind  demands  a  lively  story,  other¬ 
wise  the  student’s  interest  will  assuredly  flag  hopelessly. 
This  would  certainly  be  inevitable  if  the  usual  dogmatic 
method  of  instruction  were  continued,  but,  by  a  change  of 
method,  I  believe  it  possible  to  render  conditions  as  vivid  as 
events.  But  if  conditions  and  an  idea  of  institutions  can  be 
successfully  brought  within  the  student’s  horizon,  we  have 
found  a  way  out  of  many  of  our  difficulties,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  we  need  no  longer  choose  between  the  alternatives 
of  attempting  impracticable  general  history  on  the  one  hand, 
or,  in  order  to  give  the  essential  vividness  and  detail  requisite 
to  permanent  results,  of  resorting  to  a  single  period,  like  the 
Reformation  or  French  Revolution,  on  the  other;  for  general 
conditions  are  by  no  means  so  bewilderingly  momentary'  and 
distractingly  numerous  as  events.  A  second  obvious  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  essentials  of 
historical  development,  rather  than  with  the  often  seemingly 
fortuitous  incidents,  and  thus  satisfy  to  some  extent  the  de¬ 
mands  of  constitutional  and  economic  history,  as  well  as  of 
the  history  of  culture. 

The  three  requisites  in  instruction  are,  first,  a  well-trained 
teacher — and  such  are  becoming  hopefully  numerous  in  our 
colleges — whose  functions  should  consist  in  informal  lectures 
and  the  supervision  of  the  discussions  of  selected  illustrated 
material.  Secondly,  there  should  be  a  brief,  skillfully  ar¬ 
ranged  outline  or  syllabus,  which  would  enable  the  student 
to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  distracting  note-taking,  and 
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altogether  with  the  old-fashioned  text-book.  We  may  hope¬ 
fully  look  forward  to  a  new  kind  of  manual  adapted  to  our 
present  needs,  but  the  thoughtful  teacher  of  history  will  feel 
the  same  hesitancy  in  putting  our  popular  school  histories 
into  the  student’s  hands  that  a  botanist  might  experience  in 
recommending  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  Botany  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Lastly,  the  student  must  be  supplied  with  a  printed  list  of  re¬ 
quired  readings,  mainly  from  the  contemporaneous  accounts 
of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  main  innovations — and  all  innovations  are  happily 
relative  in  a  period  of  experiment,  when  so  many  are  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  give  their  students  the  very  best  they  can, 
without  regard  to  tradition — the  main  innovations  in  the  plan 
here  sketched  out  are  two.  While  clinging  to  the  idea  that 
a  general  course  is,  on  the  whole,  better  for  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  than  the  study  of  a  single  period,  a  new  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  brought  to  the  student’s  attention;  conditions  are 
emphasized  as  well  as  events.  The  pre-Reformation  period 
and  the  Council  of  Constance  would,  for  example,  receive 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more  attention  than  the  Lutheran 
revolution.  The  Ancicn  Regime,  culminating  in  the  decrees 
of  1789-90,  would  receive  a  careful  consideration  which  the 
Reign  of  Terror  does  not  merit. 

To  some  this  may  seem  a  fantastic  attempt  to  teach  the 
philosophy  of  history  to  the  immature  mind;  the  results  will 
seem  vague,  since  they  lack  the  smug  conciseness  to  which  we 
are  accustomed,  and  which  is  so  convenient  when  examination 
time  comes  around.  To  this  we  can  only  answer  that  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  facts  from  the  conventional  one  have  been  chosen 
for  discussion,  but  they  are  none  the  less  facts.  “  Heresy 
was  long  looked  upon  by  the  State  as  a  crime  worse  than 
murder  or  high  treason,  and  treated  accordingly,”  is  the 
statement  of  a  fact,  not  of  a  philosophical  theory,  and  it  is 
surely  more  significant  for  the  student  than  the  statement 
that  Charles  VI.  of  France  died  in  1422,  or  that  the  battle  of 
Marignano  was  fought  in  1515.  The  one  fact  is  a  permanent 
acquisition,  that  serves  to  explain  much  that  would  otherwise 
be  ill  understood,  the  others  we  may  never  have  any  use  for, 
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for  even  the  professional  students  of  history  would,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  look  up  the  dates  in  a  book  of  reference. 

As  for  the  difficulty  already  touched  upon, — that  of  render¬ 
ing  past  conditions  vivid  to  the  student, — we  have,  in  order 
to  avoid  it,  only  to  resort  to  the  most  vivid  and  forcible  of  all 
forms  of  presentation,  that  of  the  contemporaries  themselves. 
There  is  a  very  general  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  ‘‘sources” 
in  introductory  work,  but  this  rests,  perhaps,  upon  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  those 
who  advocate  the  system.  To  refer  the  ordinary  college  stu¬ 
dent  to  Sully’s  or  Richelieu’s  memoirs,  to  learn  something  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  or  Louis  XIII.,  would  doubtless  pro¬ 
duce  no  good  results;  to  ask  him  to  read  portions  of  Alachia- 
velli’s  Prince,  or  a  few  of  the  stories  of  Caesar  of  Heisterbach, 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  much  the  quickest  way  of  conciliat¬ 
ing  his  interest  and  impressing  great  historic  truths  upon  his 
mind.  Our  instruction  suffers  from  a  want  of  palpableness 
in  the  objects  dealt  with.  Too  many  of  the  essential  ideas 
are  foreign  and  abstract.  The  student  has  only  a  formal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  externals,  instead  of  a  certain  feeling  or 
sentiment,  which  must  be  associated  with  a  really  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  motives  and  conditions.  Second-hand  explana¬ 
tion  usually  fails  by  reason  of  its  want  of  vividness,  and  to 
compensate  for  this  we  have  often  resorted  to  the  merely 
picturesque  in  the  past  as  the  only  feasible  topics  for  con¬ 
sideration.  We  must  turn  to  the  experiences  of  eye¬ 
witnesses,  or  of  those  who  lived  in  the  conditions  w'e  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  impress  upon  the  student’s  mind.  Letters, 
speeches,  memoirs,  literary  productions  can  be  employed 
judiciously.  A  sermon  or  tract  of  Wycliffe  or  of  Luther  will 
tell  more  of  the  times  than  a  volume  of  analytical  discussion. 
Who  can  read  the  Baron  of  Marbot’s  account  of  the  Siege  of 
Genoa  without  feeling  the  horrors  of  war  as  he  may  never 
have  felt  them  before  in  this  peaceful  land  of  ours?  Can  any 
description  of  the  intellectual  conditions  in  the  Middle  Ages 
vie  with  the  Apologues  of  Stephen  of  Bourbon,  or  of  the 
ecclesiastical  abuses  with  the  Revelation  of  Golias?  It  is 
upon  such  aid  that  we  must  rely,  if  the  really  significant 
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phases  of  the  past  are  to  be  successfully  brought  within  range 
of  the  college  student. 

We  have,  let  us  remember,  but  two  hours  a  week  for 
one  year  to  deal,  for  better  or  for  worse,  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Europe  during  fifteen  long  centuries.  We  can¬ 
not  hope  to  do  what  can  be  easily  accomplished  in  American 
history.  \\"e  cannot  cover  the  whole  field  with  any  degree 
of  thoroughness,  but  must  consent  to  say  nothing  of  even 
very  important  occurrences.  Only  matters  of  supreme  mo¬ 
ment  can  engage  our  attention.  No  selection  will  suit  every¬ 
one’s  taste.  There  is  no  plan  but  will  appear  to  someone  to 
neglect  what  is  most  essential. 

We  must  first  get  under  way — no  light  matter,  indeed.  A 
word  must  be  said  upon  how  the  Middle  Ages  came  about. 
The  extent  and  general  character  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  invading  barbarian, 
must  be  summarily  dealt  with  in  three  or  four  lectures,  the 
student  being  required  to  look  at  good  maps  and  read  some 
from  Tacitus’s  Germania.  The  Life  of  St.  Columban^  will 
leave  upon  the  reader’s  mind  a  more  lasting  impression  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  than  a 
volume  of  comment.  We  can,  or  must,  leave  out  practically 
all  the  events  during  the  succeeding  five  hundred  years,  and 
yet  the  Middle  Ages  need  not  remain  in  the  darkness  in  which 
they  are  often  left,  even  after  the  customary  review  of  the 
political  events;  for  would  it  not  be  feasible  to  associate  an 
account  of  the  great  tendencies  of  the  period  with  a  sketch  of 
the  development  of  the  greatest  of  all  mediaeval  creations,  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Roman  Primacy?  We  have  been 
misled  by  German  patriotism  into  giving  the  Kaiserthum  an 
altogether  too  prominent  place  in  our  studies.  It  need 
scarcely  be  touched  upon,  except  as  illustrating  the  relations 
between  Church  and  state,  and  these  can  be  more  easily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  struggle  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface. 

'  The  historical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  endeavored,  by 
the  translation  of  illustrative  material  and  its  publication  in  the  form  of  inexpensive 
pamphlets,  to  encourage  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  instruction.  Professor  D.  C. 
Munro  has  given  us  an  English  version  of  the  Life  of  St.  Columban  in  Translations 
and  reprints  from  the  original  sources  of  European  history,  vol.  ii,  No.  7. 
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We  can  only  glance  at  the  motives  and  some  of  the  results  of 
the  Crusades,  dwelling  upon  the  spirit  of  the  times  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  contemporaneous  letters  and  documents  that 
are  available.* 

As  we  close  the  first  third  of  our  year’s  work  we  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  have  accomplished  three  things:  (i)  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  have  learned  how  there  came  to  be  a  Pope,  who 
was,  in  stern  truth,  as  he  claimed,  a  king  of  kings;  he  should 
behold  the  church  militant  “  as  an  army  encamped  on  the 
soil  of  Christendom,  with  its  outposts  ever\'where,  subject  to 
the  most  efficient  discipline,  animated  with  a  common  pur¬ 
pose,  every  soldier  panoplied  with  inviolability  and  armed  with 
the  tremendous  weapons  which  slew  the  soul  ”  (Lea).  Let 
this  sink  deep  into  the  student’s  mind,  for  it  is  the  greatest 
acquisition  that  he  will  make  in  his  study  of  the  period — in 
comparison  with  which  all  the  deeds  of  the  Henry’s  and  Ottos 
fade  into  insignificance.  '  (2)  The  student  should  have  ac¬ 
quired  some  living  idea  of  the  feudal  system  as  contrasted 
with  our  simple  forms  of  tenure,  of  the  manor,  of  the  feudal 
relation  as  opposed  to  the  modern  idea  of  subject  and  citizen, 
of  the  great  role  that  the  wider  use  of  money  played,  as  well 
as  something  of  the  rise  of  the  towns  as  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  intellectual  centers.  (3)  He  should  have  got 
some  notion  of  the  Church  as  the  dominating  power  in  the 
literary  life  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  of  medioeval  culture 
as  contrasted  with  the  secular  and  humanistic  tendencies  per¬ 
ceptible  in  Dante’s  works,  and  fully  developed  in  Petrarch’s. 
Mr.  Steele’s  extracts  from  Bartholomew  Anglicus  ®  give  us  a 
lively  view  of  the  popular  science  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  Dante’s  Coiivito,  the  first  attempt  toward  the  extension 
of  university  teaching,  will  present  the  more  sedate  phases  of 
speculation.  There  the  student  will  find  the  sharp  alterna¬ 
tions  of  insight  and  uncontrolled  vagary  so  characteristic  of 
mediaeval  culture.  In  one  chapter,  Dante  will  reject  the 

’  For  example,  Professor  Munro’s  Letters  of  the  Crusaders  and  Urban  and  the 
Crusades,  among  the  series  of  Translations  and  reprints,  vol.  i,  No.  4,  and  vol.  i, 
No.  3. 

*  In  his  Mediceval  lore. 
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idea  that  the  milky  way  was  a  strip  of  the  heavens  scorched 
during  Phaethon’s  untoward  ride,  or  prove  the  sphericity  of 
the  earth,  and  discuss  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes;  in  the 
next,  he  may  as  enthusiastically  point  out  why  the  moon  is 
like  grammar,  or  Mars  like  music,  or  describe  with  precision 
the  organization  and  occupation  of  the  hierarchy  of  contem¬ 
plative  angels.  For  the  belief  in  miracles  and  the  nature  of 
popular  religion,  the  student  must  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  monastic  tales  of  Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  or  Stephen  of 
Bourbon,*  eloquent  as  they  are  of  intellectual  and  moral 
degradation.  A  fascinating  source,  of  primary  importance 
for  the  student  of  the  great  change  from  the  medieval  to  the 
modern  spirit,  viz.,  the  letters  of  Petrarch,  especially  those 
to  Boccaccio,  will  soon  be  available  in  English.® 

The  second  third  of  our  year  of  study  might  be  devoted  to 
the  pre-Reformation  period,  as  culminating  in  that  most 
hopeful,  but  unsuccessful,  effort  at  Constance  to  reform  the 
Church  without  fundamentally  modifying  its  organization 
and  tenets.  The  sources  of  dissatisfaction  and  the  abuses 
can  best  be  dealt  with  in  considering  this  periocf,  when  all. 
except  the  Bohemian  heretics,  agreed  that,  although  its  per¬ 
sonnel  was  bad,  the  Church  could  only  be  maintained  in  its 
mediieval  organization.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  much, 
as  yet,  to  which  the  student  can  be  referred  for  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  except  Wycliffe’s  sermons.®  But  if  he  comes  to 
see  that  the  horror  of  heresy,  as  the  supreme  crime,  and  the 
forms  of  trial  and  punishment,  were  only  phases  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  jurisprudence  or  civilization  of  the  time,  much  will  have 
been  accomplished. 

For  the  Renaissance  in  its  various  phases,  chapters  from 
Dante,  Petrarch,  one  or  two  of  Boccaccio’s  stories  as  selected 
by  Morley  (especially  that  of  The  Three  Rings),  one  or  two  of 

^  Some  examples  of  these  are  translated  by  Professor  Munro,  in  his  Monastic 
tales:  Translations  and  reprints,  vol.  ii.  No.  4. 

*  The  writer  has,  with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kolfe,  translated  and 
edited  a  volume,  now  in  press,  of  Petrarch’s  more  important  letters. 

•  The  writer  has  endeavored  to  furnish  some  material  relating  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  abuses,  the  conception  of  heresy  and  methods  of  dealing^with  it,  in  the 
collection  of  Translations  and  reprints,  vol.  iii.  No.  5. 
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\"asari’s  Lives  of  the  painters,  some  chapters  of  Cellini’s  Auto¬ 
biography,  and  portions  of  Macliiavelli’s  Prince,  will  rouse  the 
interest  of  even  an  indolent  mind.  With  such  illustrations, 
the  great  essentials  of  the  time  are  easily  emphasized  by  a 
good  teacher. 

From  here  on,  the  task  of  selection  is  easier.  The  un¬ 
compromising  Luther  should  be  contrasted,  as  has  been  the 
immemorial  custom,  with  Erasmus  the  Discreet.  Let  the 
Conservative  Reformation,  which  was  in  progress,  especially 
in  Spain  and  Germany,  before  Luther’s  advent,  be  empha¬ 
sized.  For  this  the  teacher  may  turn  to  Maurenbrecher  ^  for 
a  lucid  outline.  For  this  period  the  student  will  read  parts 
of  Erasmus’s  Praise  of  folly  and  some  of  his  letters  as  given 
by  Drummond  or  Froude.  Luther’s  Address  to  the  German 
nobility  may  properly  be  read  from  beginning  to  end;  the 
latter  half  of  the  Augsburg  confession  is  a  godsend  to  the 
teacher.  The  formulation  or  reassertion  of  certain  dogmas 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  form  an  appropriate  close  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  elements  of  the  religious  struggle. 

The  last  third  of  the  year  will  naturally  include  a  very  brief 
review  of  the  territorial  and  dynastic  struggles,  culminating 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Here  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  Hapsl)urg  possessions  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
France  serve  as  a  type  of  much  of  the  political  history  that 
we  have  been  forced  to  omit  for  want  of  time.  The  two 
really  important  points  for  the  student  to  grasp  during  the 
succeeding  period  are.  first,  the  reform  movement  in  France, 
culminating  in  the  decree  abolishing  the  feudal  system,  in 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  in  the  Civil  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Clergy,®  for  these  represent  permanent  gains; 
secondly,  the  manner  in  which  the  Napoleonic  regime  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Europe  of  to-day.  Reading  matter  is 
abundant.  Walker  Stephens’  English  version  of  some  of 
Turgot’s  works  will  stand  us  in  good  stead;  the  Memoirs  of 
Mme.  de  Remusat  or  those  of  the  Baron  de  Marbot  will  sug- 


’  Geschichte  der  katholischen  Reformation. 

*  These  I  have  translated  in  Translations  and  reprints,  vol.  i,  No.  5. 
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gest  themselves  to  the  teacher  as  examples  of  the  material 
available. 

The  sole  aim  of  this  hasty  outline  is  to  serve  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  not  as  a  guide,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  reject  the 
principles  which  underlie  it  as  unsound,  even  if  the  illustra¬ 
tion  seem,  as  it  may  to  some,  to  show  a  false  perspective. 

An  “  introductory  ”  course  generally  offers  the  most 
serious  educational  problems,  for  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  one 
we  are  discussing,  it  is  in  this  “  introduction  ”  that  we  must 
put  the  final  touches  upon  the  student’s  training  in  our  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  find  time 
for  a  second  course.  This  greatly  increases  our  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  must  send  our  student  away  after  a  single  year, 
not  with  a  convenient  scheme  of  classification  to  be  filled  out 
later,  but,  so  far  as  is  feasible,  with  the  results  themselves. 
The  “  outlines  of  history,”  its  ”  leading  facts,”  in  the  usually 
accepted  meaning  of  the  terms,  furnished,  it  was  argued,  a 
species  of  scaffolding  that  implied  the  ultimate  erection  of  a 
symmetrical,  well-proportioned  intellectual  structure.  It  is, 
however,  pretty  freely  recognized  now  that  the  scaffolding  in 
most  cases  yielded  somewhat  readily  to  the  ravages  of  time 
and  was  rarely  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  teacher’s  labors. 

The  plan  here  suggested  is  an  effort  to  supply,  not  an 
apparatus  of  dates  and  names,  of  battles  and  decrees,  or  of 
events  at  all,  except  for  obvious  purposes  of  illustration.  Let 
the  student  come  in  contact  with  the  things  themselves.  A 
year  in  political  economy  or  chemistry  or  botany  makes  the 
learner  a  bit  of  an  economist,  a  chemist,  or  a  botanist — in  a 
small  way  it  is  true,  but  in  each  instance  he  becomes  a  worker 
himself.  In  history,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  informed,  but 
sadly  unformed.  Not  only  is  he  ordinarily  excluded  from 
any  real  participation  in  the  work,  but  he  is  not  brought  in 
contact  with  the  really  interesting  and  important  aspects  of 
the  past,  but  delusively  “  prepared  ”  by  laboriously  learning 
what  most  of  us  teachers  have  long  ago  forgotten  and 
scarcely  miss.  Who  of  us  has,  for  example,  a  neat  scheme  in 
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our  minds  of  the  history  of  the  territorial  claims  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  rulers  to  France,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  end 
of  the  Hundred  Years’  War?  We  sensibly  look  it  up  in  a 
book  just  before  the  lecture. 

Should  not  our  aim  be  to  prepare  the  student  to  work  for 
himself  by  showing  him  how  a  rational  person  would  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  study  of  history?  Let  him  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  used  in  historical  study  and  the  appliances  to  which 
he  must  have  recourse;  especially  must  he  see  that  many  of 
our  instruments  are  very  bad,  and  be  instructed  in  the  most 
fundamentally  preparatory  of  all  arts  nowadays,  the  art  of 
using  the  best  books. 

J.\MES  Harvey  Robinson 

Columbia  University 
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RELIGIOUS  PERIODS  OF  CHILD-GROWTH 

Although  the  child  seems  to  go  in  a  gradual  growth  both 
in  mind  and  body  to  maturity,  yet  there  are  marked  periods 
in  his  life.  In  the  case  of  birth  a  very  marked  boundary 
occurs  between  the  period  following  and  the  one  succeeding, 
but  in  the  other  periods  no  such  boundary  appears,  and  one 
period  slides  so  imperceptibly  into  the  next  that  it  is  only 
after  this  second  period  is  well  entered  we  note  a  change. 
The  five  periods  of  child-life  may  be  designated  as  follows: 
(i)  prenatal;  (2)  infancy;  (3)  childhood;  (4)  pubescence;  (5) 
adolescence.  The  prenatal  period  is  the  time  occurring  be¬ 
fore  birth.  Infancy  designates  the  time  from  birth  to  the 
obtaining  of  temporary  teeth.  Childhood  is  the  period 
from  the  obtaining  of  temporary  teeth  to  the  obtaining  of 
permanent  teeth.  The  pubescent  period  is  from  the  gaining 
of  permanent  teeth  to  the  time  of  the  initial  development  of 
the  function  of  reproduction.  The  adolescent  period  ex¬ 
tends  from  this  initial  development  until  the  full  perfection  of 
the  reproductive  energy  is  attained.  Thus  the  prenatal 
period  extends  from  conception  to  birth,  infancy  from  birth 
to  about  2^  years  of  age,  childhood  from  2^  to  about  10,  pu¬ 
bescence  from  10  to  14  or  16,  and  adolescence  from  14  or  16 
to  about  25. 

The  two  great  factors  which  control  humanity  are  heredity 
and  environment.  Heredity  has  to  do  with  the  past,  environ¬ 
ment  with  the  present.  Whichever  theory  we  accept  in 
regard  to  heredity — whether  the  individual  has  power  to 
transmit  traits  acquired  during  his  lifetime,  or  whether  only 
those  acquired  by  the  race  are  transmitted — our  duty  as 
fathers  and  mothers  is  just  the  same.  If  we  hold  to  the  first 
theory  then  we  must  live  for  our  children ;  if  the  latter,  for  our 
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posterity  beyond  our  children.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  evil  one  does  only  survives  three  or  four  genera¬ 
tions  while  the  good  lasts  forever.  If  the  first  theory  of 
heredity  is  true — and  almost  all  in  America  believe  it  is — 
then  our  duty  shows  more  plainly,  since  we  may  see  effects 
in  our  own  lifetime. 

The  prenatal  period  is  more  important  than  any  other  one 
period  and,  perhaps,  is  as  important  as  all  the  others  com¬ 
bined.  For  a  child  to  be  a  good  being  it  must  be  conceived 
in  a  right  manner  and,  during  the  three-quarters  year  that 
passes  before  its  birth,  must  have  only  the  purest  blood  carried 
to  it.  It  is  claimed  that  99  out  of  every  100  children  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  unholy  passion  or  are  the  result  of  accident.  This 
should  not  be.  It  is  held  now  that  the  sexual  appetite  of 
man  is  just  as  holy  as  any  other  desire.  Religious  people  are 
so  poorly  informed  on  this  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  that 
they  can  hardly  appreciate  the  importance  of  it. 

A  human  being  can  just  as  surely  be  born  again  at  this 
prenatal  period  as  at  any  other.  It  is  claimed  that  during 
this  time  before  birth  the  mother  has  power  to  make  her  child 
whatsoever  she  may  desire  him  to  become  in  later  life.  I  can 
hardly  agree  to  this,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  theory 
only  exaggerates  in  part.  Then  let  the  religious  father  and 
the  religious  mother  see  that  this  God-given  power  of  con¬ 
ception  be  rightly  used,  and  that  during  the  prenatal  period 
only  the  best  and  purest  thoughts  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
mother. 

The  child  is  born,  and  for  2^  years  is  its  mother’s 
constant  care.  This  is  the  period  in  which  the  child 
exists  only  for  himself.  The  child  is  not  a  selfish  being.  He 
is  only  a  being  determined  on  self-preservation.  When  we 
consider  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  death  occurs  before  hu¬ 
manity  is  one  year  old,  or  in  other  words,  “  more  deaths 
occur  under  one  year  than  during  the  next  nineteen,  and  more 
than  twice  as  many  die  under  two  years  as  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  eighteen,”  it  is  not  fair  to  call  the  being  who  has  to 
struggle  so  hard  to  maintain  his  place  in  life  a  selfish  being. 

The  religious  instinct  of  the  very  young  child  should  be 
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allowed  perfect  growth.  Every  act,  every  deed,  every 
thought  of  the  mother  must  be  pure,  as  an  example.  The 
child  born  with  no  will-manifestations  must  be  permitted 
perfect  self-development.  As  the  muscles  gradually  find  a 
will-power  behind  them,  obedience  must  be  the  religion  of 
the  infant;  obedience  to  his  true  inward  self,  not  to  an  out¬ 
ward  parent.  The  egoism  of  this  period  is  right  and  needful. 
The  carrying  of  this  egoism  into  later  periods  is  where  it 
needs  careful  guarding  that  it  does  not  grow  too  great. 

The  period  of  childhood  is  one  of  implicit  faith.  To  the 
child  everything  is  a  truth.  This  is  the  time  most  of  all  after 
birth  that  requires  most  careful  guarding  for  proper  religious 
growth.  Yet  the  child  at  this  period  gets  but  little  truth 
from  his  elders.  This  is  the  age  in  which  God  is  a  good  man, 
an  all-powerful  man,  an  all-wise  man.  The  child  walks  and 
talks  with  God  as  he  does  with  his  father.  There  is  no  awe 
nor  reverence  at  this  period,  but  fear  and  love  are  predomi¬ 
nant.  It  is  useless  to  talk  to  childhood  of  the  awfulness  of 
God  or,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to  say  sinful,  for  a  very  wrongful 
and  hurtful  conception  may  be  given  which  will  take  a  long 
and  painful  time  to  eradicate.  Nor  is  this  the  period  in  which 
Satan  should  appear,  for  such  a  fearful  being  will  create  ter¬ 
rors  in  this  young  mind  which  a  lifetime  cannot  overcome. 
Fear  is  natural  to  childhood  and  needs  no  encouragement. 
Better  no  hell  or  devil  at  all  than  that  these  fear-producing 
extremes  should  be  brought  forth  to  be  displayed  to  child¬ 
hood. 

Love  must  be  the  dominating  characteristic  of  childish 
religion.  Strange  though  that  observations,  made  by  myself 
and  others  on  children,  show  that  Christ  appears  but  little  at 
this  period.  There  is  no  conception  in  any  religion  more 
beautiful,  more  lovable  than  Jesus  Christ.  His  theme  is  love. 
We  can  conceive  him  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  being  of 
pure  love.  Yet  here  is  a  period  of  man,  from  2^  years  of  age 
till  near  10,  which  corresponds  most  to  Christ’s  nature,  and 
we,  as  helpers  of  these  young  minds,  forget  Christ  and  in  his 
stead  too  often  raise  up  the  devil. 

The  child  does  not  grow  physically  in  a  gradual  manner. 
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There  is  great  growth  up  to  seven,  and  then,  for  the  next 
three  years,  or  about,  little  growth  is  made.  This  retarda¬ 
tion  is  then  followed  by  very  rapid  growth,  beginning  near 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  number  of  permanent  teeth 
till  in  girls  the  age  of  12-13  is  reached  and  in  boys  15-16.  As 
has  been  stated  this  is  the  pubescent  time.  This  is  the 
period  in  child-life  that  is  least  understood.  The  period  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  shows  very  little  in  common  with  this,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  childhood  helping  us  to  solve  this  pubescent  period 
really,  it  may  give  us  a  wrong  conception  of  it.  The  child-  ^ 
hood  period  is  one  of  great  faith,  the  pubescent  period  is  one 
when  doubt  begins.  Childhood  is  a  time  of  pure  love  and 
confidence,  pubescence  is  a  time  of  great  secreting  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  during 
the  pubescent  period  occurs  the  culmination  of  interest  in 
puzzles.  In  my  studies  on  secret  languages  I  have  found  this  y 
period  to  be  the  floodtime  of  secret  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  time  that  nature  is  secreting  material 
toward  the  work  of  bringing  out  the  reproductive  energies 
of  man,  and  hence  the  whole  being  of  the  child  is  secret. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  young,  especially  the  boy,  seem  to 
lose  all  interest  in  the  good — Sunday-school  becomes  a  bur¬ 
den,  the  church  is  a  very  dry  place.  The  boy  becomes  a 
little  devil  and  the  girl  a  tom-boy.  They  are  misunderstood 
at  this  age  and  don’t  want  it  otherwise.  They  confide  in  no 
one  but  their  chums.  They  are  driven  to  do  this  because 
their  chums  are  passing  through  the  same  process  as  them¬ 
selves  and  are  really  the  only  ones  who  can  understand  them. 
What  the  pubescent  is  at  this  time,  down  deep  in  his  heart,  is 
what  he  will  be  in  after-life.  He  should  be  very  carefully 
studied  and  very  closely  watched,  but  should  be  studiously 
left  alone  till  he  makes  himself  known.  Bad  habits  often 
appear  at  this  period.  If  we  could  know  just  what  religion 
to  give  to  our  boys  to  help  them  to  be  true  to  themselves  at 
this  time,  what  great  good  would  be  accomplished! 

It  is  found  that  the  girl  attains  her  greatest  growth  at  near 
13  and  the  boy  near  16.  A  most  remarkable  thing  here  is 
that  in  a  study  of  conversions  it  is  learned  that  the  largest 
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majority  of  such  have  occurred  among  girls  at  12--13  years, 
and  among  boys  at  16  years.  The  curve  of  conversion  in 
girls  then  goes  down  and  then  rises  again  at  16  years,  but 
not  near  so  high,  and  then  sinks  never  to  rise.  In  boys  this 
curve  of  conversion  is  at  greatest  height  at  1 6  years,  and  rises 
again  at  18--19  years,  but  much  lower.  It  is  further  known 
that  the  conversions  of  the  13-year-old  girls  and  the  16-year- 
old  boys  are  far  less  lasting  than  are  those  of  the  1 6-year-old 
girls  and  the  1 8-year-old  boys.  It  seems  as  if  the  fruit  of  con¬ 
version  is  plucked  too  soon  at  the  earlier  ages;  if  left  two 
years  longer,  it  ripens  with  a  maturity  that  is  much  more  en¬ 
during.  It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  girls  gain  in- 
weight  loj  pounds  between  the  ages  of  12  and  13  and  show 
the  most  conversions  at  that  period;  and  that  boys  increase 
in  weight  15  pounds  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  and  the 
greatest  number  of  conversions  occur  at  that  time  among 
them,  even  a  greater  number  than  among  the  girls  at  the  12- 
13  period. 

From  these  facts  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  12— 
13  period  in  girls,  and  the  15—16  period  in  boys,  are  the  best 
times  for  the  work  of  conversion.  But  a  stronger  fact  arises 
— as  has  been  stated — the  falling  away  of  the  converts  of 
these  periods  is  so  great  as  to  be  alarming.  This  is  helped 
though  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  backsliders  of  the  12— 
13  girl  period  and  the  15—16  boy  period  are  reconverted  at 
the  16  girl  period  and  the  18  boy  period.  So  this  might  show 
it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  awaken  the  religious  conscience  in  the 
young  at  these  earlier  periods.  But  another  set  of  facts  ap¬ 
pears  to  offset  this.  In  another  list  of  conversions  there  are  no 
conversions  whatever  at  the  12—13  periods,  but 

at  the  later  periods  of  16  and  18  conversions  appear,  and  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  remain  permanent.  This  latter 
shows  that  there  is  a  natural  awakening  period  at  16  for  girls 
and  1 8  for  boys,  and  thus  that  religious  manifestations  had  far 
better  be  left  to  nature  than  be  ruthlessly  disturbed  at  the 
early  periods. 

It  appears  from  the  studies  made  that  the  pubescent  period 
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needs  very  careful  attention  and  close  guarding  against  pre¬ 
mature  religious  outbursts. 

Last  comes  the  adolescent  period.  This  is  the  time  when 
nature  fully  completes  her  work  of  turning  the  boy  into  a 
man  and  the  girl  into  a  woman.  The  being  now  has  passed 
through  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  storm-and-stress  period. 
He  is  out  of  the  period  of  greatest  growth  and  now  goes  on 
gradually  to  full  manhood  and  womanhood  stature.  He  is 
getting  on  to  the  more  peaceful  part  of  the  sea  of  life  and  is 
nearing  the  shore  of  manhood.  He  is  now  in  a  frame  of  mind 
better  calculated  for  religious  awakening.  The  boy  has  passed 
out  from  the  great  outburst  of  unbelief  forced  upon  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  pubescent  period  and  is  becoming  able  to  reason  and 
to  act  in  a  somewhat  calm  manner.  The  girl  is  forever  out 
of  the  thoughtless  roughness  of  pubescence,  and  has  entered 
into  the  beautiful  early  womanhood  of  adolescence.  The 
love  of  the  childhood  period  has  been  transformed  by  the 
rough  experiences  of  the  pubescent  storms  into  mother-love. 
“  Sweet  sixteen  ”  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  blessed  experience  that 
psychologists,  biologists,  and  physiologists  have,  when  they 
learn  that  their  scientific  discoveries  have  already  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  mankind  in  its  common,  everyday  life. 

Adolescence  is  the  great  time  for  religion  to  become  a 
reality  among  mankind,  which  all  churches  seem  to  under¬ 
stand,  although  perhaps  unconsciously,  as  is  shown  in  work 
of  confirmation,  conversion,  etc.  A  mistake,  though,  may 
have  been  made  in  our  churches  by  bringing  religious 
awakenings  too  soon.  It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  consider  if 
our  confirmations,  conversions,  etc.,  are  not  begun  at  too 
early  a  period  in  our  colder  climate  and  may  have  arisen  from 
following  too  closely  the  practice  of  the  early  Church,  which 
in  the  warm  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  found 
manhood  and  womanhood  much  more  advanced  in  boy  and 
girl  than  is  the  case  with  us.  This  a  matter  worth  careful 
pondering  over  by  our  churches.  It  may  be  a  great  gain 
to  put  ofif  the  work  of  conversion  and  confirmation  for  a 
period  two  years  later  than  is  the  custom  now,  as  such  may 
be  strengthening  to  the  individual  and  to  the  Church. 
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If  conception  and  prenatal  life  are  as  nearly  pure  as 
humanity  can  give  to  the  child,  if  infancy  is  a  time  of  careful 
physical  oversight,  if  childhood  is  made  a  truthful  period  to 
the  child,  if  pubescence  is  not  pushed  into  early  religious 
throes,  then  no  great  worry  need  be  had  on  our  part  for  the 
religious  bearing  of  the  adolescent.  He  will  at  this  period 
just  as  surely  find  God  as  there  is  a  God.  If  conception  is 
the  product  of  unbridled  passion,  if  the  prenatal  period  is 
given  up  to  the  gratification  of  unholy  desires  and  to 
struggles  against  the  life  of  the  child,  if  the  infant  barely  lives 
through  infancy  and  comes  out  of  it  full  of  disease  and  sick¬ 
ness,  if  false  gods — gods  of  fear  and  terror  and  falsehood — 
are  taught  in  childhood,  if  the  pubescent  is  rushed  on  to  a 
premature  conversion — then  adolescence  becomes  a  time  of 
great  danger. 

So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  adolescent  period 
as  almost  to  obscure  the  period  preceding  it — the  pubescent. 
We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  evil  effects  of  overpressure 
in  the  adolescent  as  to  forget  entirely  that  the  pubescent,  after 
all,  is  the  one  most  needing  attention. 

No  one  believes  for  a  moment  that  the  religious  training 
which  we  give  the  young  is  at  all  perfect,  and  sometimes  it 
is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  injurious.  All  know  that  at  this 
very  time  much  is  being  said  and  done  to  make  the  Sunday- 
school  work  conform  more  closely  to  the  child’s  needs.  In 
the  studies  I  have  made  upon  this  subject  of  religious  ideas 
and  training  of  the  young,  I  find  myself  reaching  these 
conclusions: 

1.  Conception  must  not  be  a  haphazard  matter,  given 
over  altogether  to  chance.  No  act  of  life  should  be  more 
carefully  considered  than  this. 

2.  The  three-fourths  year  between  conception  and  birth 
must  be  a  religious  period  for  the  mother.  Both  the 
physical  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  mother  must  be  of  the 
purest  at  this  period.  The  father  must  in  every  way  bring 
happiness  into  the  life  of  the  mother  at  this  time. 

3.  The  period  of  infancy  must  be  a  time  of  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Egoism  must  not  be  crushed 
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but  must  be  led  out  toward  altruism.  As  this  is  the  period 
of  will-formation,  obedience  to  truth  must  be  given  the  child. 

4.  During  childhood  only  truth  must  be  placed  before  the 
child.  When  the  truth  is  not  known  or  cannot  be  known 
let  it  be  so  understood.  Falseness  in  any  way  must  be  kept 
from  the  child.  There  may  be  religious  ideas  which  are 
false.  False  models  of  piety  must  not  be  extolled  before  the 
child.  Jesus  Christ  must  be  the  model.  The  crucifixion,  the 
awfulness  of  his  death,  must  be  left  out.  Only  must  appear 
his  great  love  for  us  all,  even  for  each  little  individual.  The 
devil  and  hell  must  not  appear  at  this  period.  Love  must  be 
the  supreme  aim,  for  love  means  happiness. 

5.  During  the  pubescent  period  religion,  especially  for  the 
boy,  should  be  of  a  physical  nature  if  such  is  possible.  Up 
to  the  pubescent  period  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  very  similar. 
The  boy,  at  the  childhood  period  preceding  the  pubescent, 
has,  perhaps,  even  more  faith  than  the  girl.  Seemingly  the 
pubescent  change  is  greater  in  the  girl  than  in  the  boy,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Love  always  predominates  in  the 
female  mind,  and  the  transformation  at  the  pubescent  period 
is,  with  the  girl,  more  of  degree  than  of  kind;  for  in  her  the 
love  of  childhood  is  purified  and  deepened  into  the  love  of 
anticipated  motherhood.  On  the  part  of  the  boy  the  whole 
being  is  changed  during  pubescence;  even  the  vocal  organs 
feel  this.  The  love  of  childhood  is  exchanged  for  the  rea¬ 
son  of  manhood.  Love  is  warm,  reason  is  cold.  Love  is 
emotional,  reason  is  intellectual.  This  change  in  the  boy  is 
hard  to  comprehend,  especially  by  the  mother.  So,  during 
the  pubescent  period,  it  must  be  expected  and  anticipated  that 
reason  will  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  boy’s  nature.  It  must 
be  held  in  mind,  too,  that  man’s  reason  has  always  led 
woman’s  love.  The  boy  of  pubescence  cannot  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ing  of  his  nature  help  but  begin  to  have  stubborn  spells. 
This  shows  later  in  the  adolescent  period,  in  the  form  of  “  big 
head.”  In  religious  affairs  it  is  time  to  think  whether  this 
pubescent  period  is  not  a  very  wrong  time  to  urge  the  boy 
and  the  girl  toward  conversion.  From  what  studies  have 
been  made  it  seems  as  if  conversion  should  be  allowed  its 
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natural  time  of  growth,  which  comes  two  to  three  years  later 
than  is  the  accepted  time  now. 

6.  Religious  awakening  will  appear  in  the  adolescent 
period.  By  the  youth  of  a  religious  home  and  com¬ 
munity  this  awakening  will  be  understood,  and  the  mind 
and  the  body  will  go  out  toward  God.  If  religious  bodies 
would  wait  till  this  period  to  begin  working  toward  the 
entire  surrender  of  self  to  God's  will,  they  would  find  the 
whole  being  of  the  youth  responsive.  I  cannot  believe  with 
Rousseau  that  all  religious  training  should  be  left  till  this 
period,  yet  I  must  believe  that  all  religious  teachings  looking 
toward  full  conversion  must  be  kept  for  the  adolescent 
period.  God’s  laws  with  man’s  soul  are  just  as  immutable 
as  his  laws  with  man’s  nature,  and  until  these  soul  laws  are 
better  understood  we  cannot  expect  to  attain  to  the  best 
results  in  religious  matters  with  children. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  that  the  religious  training 
of  man  should  begin  at  conception  and  continue  till  death. 
In  religious  training  of  the  young  love  must  predominate. 
The  period  needing  careful  guarding,  little  of  religious 
teachings  in  and  of  themselves,  great  patience  and  sympathy, 
and  an  abundance  of  muscular  Christianity  is  that  from  about 
lo  to  13  in  girls  and  to  15  in  boys,  or  the  pubescent  period. 

In  the  religious  training  of  the  young  the  burden  rests  (i) 
upon  parents,  especially  the  mother;  (2)  upon  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher;  (3)  upon  the  teacher  in  the  public  school,  and 
(4)  upon  the  clergyman.  Too  often  this  order  is  reversed. 

Let  us  hold  in  mind  that  the  child  must  give  up  a  part  of 
his  egoism  for  altruism.  The  Church  offers  to  him  the  very 
best  place  in  which  to  work  this  out.  Conversion  means  the 
surrender  of  self,  which  the  child  will  gladly  and  willingly 
make  at  the  proper  time  if  correctly  and  lovingly  helped. 

Oscar  Chrisman 

State  Normal  School, 

Emporia,  Kan. 


V 

BETTER  TRAINING  FOR  LAW  AND  MEDICINE 

In  the  United  States  are  67  law  schools,  having  8000  stu¬ 
dents;  143  medical  schools,  having  also  8000  students;  and 
159  theological  schools,  having  22,000  students.  The  con¬ 
ditions  for  admission  to  these  schools  vary  from  that  order 
of  attainment  represented  in  high-school  education  to 
that  represented  in  a  college  degree.  About  one-half  of 
the  students  admitted  to  schools  of  theologj'  have  had  a  col¬ 
lege  training.  About  one-fifth  of  those  admitted  to  schools  of 
law  have  had  a  college  training.  But  the  percentage  of  those 
admitted  to  schools  of  medicine  who  have  had  a  college  train¬ 
ing  is  much  smaller — so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  an 
exact  estimate.  It  probably  does  not  exceed  seven  per  cent. 

These  facts  are  of  value  in  themselves,  but  they  are  of 
greater  value  in  indicating  the  kind  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
ministers  the  American  professional  schools  are  turning  out 
into  American  life.  For  that  degree  of  preparation  that  one 
has  on  entering  a  professional  school  represents  the  character 
of  the  work  he  will  do  in  that  school;  and  both  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  professional  studies  and  the  professional  studies 
themselves  are  a  prophecy  of  the  kind  of  men  who  are  them¬ 
selves  entering  into  the  service  of  the  community.  For  one 
cannot  expect  to  secure  lawyers  clear  in  vision,  profound  in 
research,  having  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  principles,  and  a 
power  to  apply  these  principles  wisely,  unless  those  who  enter 
the  law  schools  are  themselves  already  well  trained.  One 
cannot,  too,  expect  to  secure  physicians  wise  and  compre¬ 
hensive  in  diagnosis,  keen  to  discriminate,  able  to  weigh 
evidence  and  to  relate  every  fact  to  every  other  fact,  unless 
the  students  who  enter  the  medical  college  are  themselves 
well  trained.  It  is  also  just  as  unreasonable  to  expect  to 
secure  clergymen,  broad-minded,  possessed  of  intellectual 
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sympathy  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  acquainted 
with  the  noblest  results  of  humanity’s  work  as  embodied  in 
literature,  able  to  interpret  and  to  apply  truth,  able  also  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  great  art  of  persuasive  speech  and 
writing,  unless  the  same  men,  when  they  enter  the  school  of 
theology,  are  liberally  educated.  In  professional  studies  the 
beginning  determines  the  end,  and  the  end  also  determines 
the  means  and  the  method.  The  maxim  is  true — maintained 
by  broad  experience — “  that  he  who  is  not  a  good  lawyer 
when  he  comes  to  the  bar  will  seldom  be  a  good  one  after¬ 
ward.”  The  maxim,  indeed,  may  be  made  broader:  that  he 
who  is  not  a  good  student  when  he  enters  the  professional 
school  will  not  be  a  good  one  when  he  leaves  it,  and  if  he  be 
not  a  good  student  when  he  leaves  the  professional  school, 
he  will  not  be  a  good  doctor  or  lawyer  or  minister  when  he 
begins  his  professional  career. 

The  movement,  therefore,  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
professional  education  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  very 
great  significance.  It  is  of  the  gravest  and  happiest  impor¬ 
tance  to  American  society.  I  may  say  now  as  well  as  at  any 
time  that  this  movement  is  at  the  present  moment  rather  con¬ 
fined  to  legal  and  medical  education  than  to  the  clerical. 
For  the  simple  truth  is — and  be  it  said  with  regret — that 
clerical  education  has  not  in  the  last  decade  been  manifesting 
any  degree  of  improvement  in  certain  important  relations. 
On  the  whole,  when  one  estimates  the  value  of  the  clerical 
training  received  by  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  theology, 
one  finds  himself  obliged  to  confess  that  deterioration  has 
been  the  result.  Into  our  better  schools  of  theolog}'  of  cer¬ 
tain  churches  fewer  men  possessed  of  a  liberal  education  are 
now  entering  than  did  enter  a  few  years  ago.  The  reason  of 
this  fact  is  that  the  opening  of  the  new  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  had  made  so  great  a  demand  for  ministers  that 
theological  seminaries  were  inclined  to  receive  into  their 
membership  students  who  were  not  willing  to  spend  the  time 
sufficient  to  give  themselves  a  college  education.  This  de¬ 
mand  is  now  far  less  urgent  than  it  has  been;  and  we  can 
reasonably  anticipate  that  the  improvement  which  has  already 
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taken  place,  and  which  even  now  is  becoming  very  forceful  in 
the  preparation  for  other  professions,  will  soon  affect  the 
schools  of  theology. 

In  this  improvement  the  profession  of  the  law  still  lags 
behind  the  profession  of  medicine.  In  a  sense,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  making  lawyers  is  now  in  the  same  state  in  which 
the  training  of  physicians  was  two  score  of  years  ago.  In 
1854  the  American  Medical  Association  adopted  resolutions 
“  cordiallv  approving  of  the  establishment  of  private  schools 
to  meet  the  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  a  respectable  num¬ 
ber  of  medical  students  for  a  higher  grade  of  professional 
education  than  can  usually  be  acquired  by  reading  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  instructor.”  '  For  in  the 
preparation  of  students  for  the  practice  of  law,  private  read¬ 
ing  is  still  continued  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  method,  although  its  popularity  is  rapidly  declining.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  man  now  enters  the  medical  profession  who 
has  not  been  trained  in  a  medical  school.  Most  States  also 
have  examining  or  licensing  boards,  to  whom  anyone  who 
wishes  to  practice  the  healing  art  must  submit  evidence  of  his 
fitness  and  receive  permission  from  that  board  in  order  to 
practice.  Although  certain  States  are  quite  as  strict  in 
respect  to  the  granting  of  licensures  to  lawyers  as  to  physi¬ 
cians,  yet  other  States  are  notoriously  lax.  The  follow¬ 
ing  incident  is  illustrative:  It  is  told  by  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Missouri.  “  There  was  an  old 
negro  preacher  in  St.  Louis  who  conceived  the  idea  that 
if  he  were  only  able  to  hold  himself  out  as  a  lawyer  as 
well  as  a  preacher  he  would  do  a  flourishing  trade  among 
his  flock.  He  applied  for  admission  in  St.  Louis  and  was 
examined  in  open  court.  He  had  spelled  his  way  through  a 
few  hundred  pages  of  Blackstone,  of  some  obsolete  law  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  the  statutes  of  the  State.  Without  an  idea  of  any 
single  sentence  he  had  read,  his  examination  was  of  course  a 
comedy  of  errors,  but  though  rejected,  he  was  not  dismayed. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  turned  up  again,  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
certificate  of  admission  to  the  circuit  court  in  one  of  the  in- 

'  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1S89-90,  ii :  895. 
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terior  counties,  and  thus  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in  any  and 
every  other  court  in  the  State.  The  first  client  he  obtained 
was  a  poor  negro  charged  with  murder.  Though  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  afterward  found  to  have  acted  under  circumstances 
of  justifiable  self-defense,  the  management  of  the  case  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentence 
of  death.  Then  the  poor  prisoner  became  frightened  and  re¬ 
tained  a  lawyer.  It  was  a  rather  difficult  case  to  appeal;  there 
were  no  points  reserved;  there  were  no  errors  which  could 
be  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  only  possible  chance  was  to 
ask  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance,  imbecility, 
and  incompetency  of  the  attorney.”  ‘ 

But  there  are  certain  practical  reasons  which  can  be  urged 
to  prove  that  those  who  enter  schools  for  the  training  of  law¬ 
yers  and  of  doctors  should  have  had  a  liberal  education.  By 
“  liberal  education  ”  I  mean,  in  general,  such  an  education  as 
is  given  by  the  American  college.  I  do  not  mean  that  every 
man  who  becomes  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  should  be  able  to 
write  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  after  his  name,  but  I  do 
mean  that  he  should  have  that  training  which  the  college 
course  is  supposed  to  embody  and  to  give.  Many  reasons 
for  demanding  a  liberal  education  as  a  prerequisite  for  pro¬ 
fessional  study  may  be  named. 

The  first  reason  which  I  suggest  relates  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  profession  of  the  law  to  American  life. 
The  legal  profession  is  a  conservative  element  in  a 
society  essentially  progressive  and  radical.  The  law,  com¬ 
mon  and  statute,  represents  more  adequately  than  any 
other  condition  the  struggles  of  humanity  in  its  endeav¬ 
ors  to  lift  .itself  up  from  an  animal  to  an  intellectual 
level.  The  law  embodies  the  methods  which  man  has 
found  to  be  of  value  in  securing  and  holding  the  rights  of 
society  and  of  person.  It  represents,  also,  the  results  which 
have  followed  from  the  use  of  these  methods.  Trivial  as 
many  statutes  are,  temporary  as  certain  laws  must  be,  un¬ 
worthy  as  much  of  our  law-making  is,  yet  the  great  body  of 
the  common  law  and  the  great  body  of  the  statute  law  are 

'^Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  EducatioHy  1893-94,  vol.  i :  p.  995* 
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the  deposit  of  the  best  living  of  humanity.  It  bears  to  hu¬ 
manity  in  its  intellectual  conditions  a  relation  similar  to  that 
which  the  cathedral  bore  to  society  in  the  ecclesiastical  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  law,  more  than  any  other 
resultant,  represents  the  sum  and  substance  of  humanity’s 
struggles  and  attainments. 

Therefore  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  courts  which 
interpret  such  a  body  of  jurisprudence  should  be  wise  and 
learned  as  well  as  honest.  Therefore  it  is  also  of  extreme 
importance  that  those  who  apply  these  laws  to  present  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  able,  wise,  intelligent,  and  well  trained,  as 
well  as  faithful  in  all  intellectual  and  human  relations.  The 
law  without  the  lawyer  is  simply  the  skeleton  without  life,  an 
outline  of  thought  without  content,  a  method  of  using  force 
without  the  force  itself.  Without  the  lawyer,  the  law  would 
have  slight  or  no  value  to  humanity.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
very  first  importance  that  the  lawyer  himself  should  be  a 
man  of  large  and  liberal  and  noble  training. 

-A.kin  to  this  condition,  as  an  element  in  the  importance  of 
the  profession  of  the  law  to  the  American  people,  is  another 
element:  it  is  the  importance  of  justice  to  the  American 
nation.  It  is  expressing  a  very  sad,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
very  patent  fact  to  say  that  in  many  instances  the  law  is  not 
an  instrument  for  securing  justice.  This  proposition  is 
more  evident  to  those  who  deal  with  the  law  than  to  those 
who  are  not  immediately  and  constantly  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  law.  Those  who  desire  to  obtain  or  to 
maintain  their  rights  often — and  justly — hesitate  to  submit 
their  claims  to  the  expenses  and  the  doubts  that  belong  to 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  courts.  In  an  address  made 
before  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1894,  Frank  C. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  said:  “  Of  the  29,942  cases  de¬ 
cided,.!  ascertained  that  14,447,  or  4^  per  cent.,  were 
upon  points  of  procedure  or  other  matters  not  involving 
the  merits  of  the  controversy.”  Mr.  Smith  further  says: 

It  is  essential  that  the  bar  shall  know  how  to  employ 
the  rules  of  legal  procedure  so  as  to  most  completely  and 
surely  serve  principle.  But  so  far  has  the  profession  fallen 
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from  this  ideal,  that,  judged  by  the  results  of  its  service  in 
actual  litigation,  it  is  to-day  a  monstrous  charlatan.  What 
would  be  said  of  a  trade  or  craft  against  which  it  could  be 
proven  that  in  an  average  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  it  made  to  serve  its  patrons  it  failed  to  secure  just 
results  because  its  craftsmen  did  not  understand  how  to  use 
its  machinery,  or,  understanding  this,  failed  to  employ  it  so 
as  to  attain  the  end  promised  when  it  was  trusted  to  do  the 
service?  Such  a  trade  could  not  retain  public  respect  and 
confidence  an  hour  after  its  inefficiency  was  known.  No 
more  can  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Yet  this  is  the 
exact  condition  of  the  practice  of  law  in  this  country  to-day.” 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  profession  of  the  law  is  not  an 
instrument  of  justice  in  any  such  degree  as  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  demand  of  it. 

The  importance  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  life  of  the 
American  people  may  likewise  be  made  the  basis  of  a  state¬ 
ment  to  prove  that  doctors  should  also  have  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  before  they  enter  into  the  pursuit  of  their  professional 
education.  Although  legal  education  lags  behind  the 
medical,  yet  a  \vorthy  preparation  for  medical  studies  lags 
behind  a  worthy  preparation  for  legal  studies.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  medical  profession  is  important  not  only 
to  the  individual  life  but  also  to  the  life  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  The  place  occupied  by  the  doctor  has  greatly 
changed  and  enlarged  in  the  course  of  the  last  generation. 
The  doctor  has  become  a  public  servant,  as  he  was  before  a 
servant  of  the  individual.  The  doctor  is  now  set  not  simply 
to  cure  the  ills  of  one  member  of  the  human  family,  but  he  is 
also  set  to  keep  all  men  from  being  sick.  He  is  a  trustee  for 
the  health  of  the  community.  He  has  become  the  apostle  of 
health  and  healthfulness.  He  is  an  unofficial  member  of 
some  unofficial  board  of  health  in  every  community,  and  in 
not  a  few  communities  he  is  a  member  of  a  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  board  of  health.  The  importance  of  his  profession  to 
the  community  is  made  still  more  evident  by  the  increasing 
intricacy  and  complexity  of  modern  life.  A  complex  civili- 

^  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1893-94,  i:  996,  997. 
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zation  creates  diseases  from  which  a  simple  community  is 
free.  The  crowding  of  great  populations  promotes  unhealth¬ 
ful  conditions.  The  presence  of  disease  becomes  the  more 
perilous  as  the  people  become  more  compact.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  made  in  materia  medica  in  the  last  decade  have 
increased  the  duties  which  the  doctor  owes  to  himself  and  to 
the  community  as,  of  course,  they  are  giving  a  better 
understanding  of  drugs  and  their  relations  to  the  human 
system.  The  discoveries  in  the  great  art  of  surgery 
render  operations  now  common  and  commonplace  which 
a  short  time  ago  were  regarded  as  either  unique  or  as 
absolutely  impossible.  These  changes  have  put  upon 
every  physician  the  obligation  of  being  broad-minded  and 
exact  in  observation  and  inference.  The  age  of  the  special¬ 
ist  has  come.  Every  doctor  in  ordinary  practice  must  in  a 
sense  be  a  union  of  all  the  specialists.  So  wide  a  range  of 
functions,  each  of  which,  is  of  peculiar  importance, — as  im¬ 
portant  at  times  as  is  human  life  itself, — makes  very  evident 
the  proposition  that  the  physician  should  have  the  most 
liberal,  the  most  profound,  and  the  most  disciplinary  of  train¬ 
ings  before  he  enters  into  his  professional  studies. 

A  further  reason  for  giving  our  students  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  before  entering  into  the  professional  studies  of  the  law 
or  medicine  lies  in  the  scholastic  training  which  similar  stu¬ 
dents  in  France  and  Germany  are  obliged  to  obtain.  In 
France  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  medical  schools 
must  have  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  of 
bachelor  of  science.  In  Germany  he  must  have  completed 
the  course  in  the  gymnasium  which  represents  a  training 
certainly  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  the  first  half  of  the 
course  in  the  better  American  colleges.  In  order  to  enter 
into  the  practice  of  law  in  most  Continental  countries  a  man 
must  be  a  graduate  of  the  department  of  law  in  the  univer¬ 
sity.  In  order  to  enter  into  the  department  of  law  in  the 
university  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  the  gymnasium,  that 
itself  prepares  for  the  university.  These  conditions  apply  in 
particular  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  In  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
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and  Russia,  the  course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  law  em¬ 
braces  the  ancient  languages,  the  higher  mathematics  and 
natural  sciences,  in  addition  to  history — a  course  that  is 
probably  not  of  an  educational  value  equal  to  that  given  in 
the  best  American  colleges  but  that  is  probably  equivalent 
to  that  embraced  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college.  In 
England,  be  it  said,  the  course  of  study  is  not  so  extended. 
The  English  language,  the  Latin  language,  a  knowledge  of 
some  other  language, — either  Greek,  French,  German,  or 
Italian, — and  English  history,  represent  the  subjects  in  which 
the  student  is  obliged  to  pass  examinations  before  he  can 
enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  preparation  which  we  are 
demanding  of  those  who  are  to  become  students  of  law  or  of 
medicine  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  preparation  which  most 
nations  demand.  The  movement,  therefore,  in  American  life 
looking  to  the  requiring  of  a  more  adequate  training  of  those 
who  purpose  to  enter  the  study  of  law  or  medicine  represents 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  put  itself 
into  touch  with  the  best  movements  of  the  best  nations. 

The  question  of  the  time  necessary  for  securing  an  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  professional  studies  is  of  grave  impor¬ 
tance  both  to  those  who  propose  to  become  lawyers  and  to 
those  who  propose  to  become  doctors.  But  the  question  of 
time  has  larger  significance  for  the  doctor  than  for  the  lawyer. 
The  average  age  of  the  graduates  of  most  colleges  is  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  years.  In  all  the  better  law 
schools  the  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  In  the 
larger  part  of  the  schools  it  is  still  only  two  years,  and  in  a 
very  few, — and  the  worst, — it  is  only  one  year.  In  certain 
States — as  Ohio,  for  instance — three  years  of  the  study  of  law 
are  required  by  statute  before  the  candidate  is  allowed  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  student  of  law  is 
therefore  twenty-six  years  old  before  he  can  enter  into  his 
professional  career.  But  the  student  who  proposes  to  become 
a  physician  finds  himself  at  once  obliged  to  spend  at  least  one 
year,  and — if  he  be  worthy  and  of  high  purpose — two  or 
three  years  more  than  his  legal  brother  has  spent.  For  the 
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course  of  medical  education,  in  all  schools  of  any  degree  of 
worthiness,  occupies  four  years.  If  the  candidate  wishes  to 
give  to  himself  the  best  preparation,  on  receiving  his  medical 
degree  he  spends  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  a  hospital.  If 
he  be  still  further  determined  to  possess  himself  of  the  best 
training,  he  will  spend  another  year  or  year  and  a  half  in 
European  schools  and  hospitals.  The  medical  student  has 
therefore  usually  reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
before  he  can  begin  his  professional  career. 

Now  the  question  at  once  emerges:  “  Is  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  too  old  for  the  doctor,  or  the  age  of  twenty-six  too  old 
for  the  lawyer,  to  enter  into  his  life’s  work?  ”  This  question 
suggests  a  second:  “Too  old  for  what?”  Is  the  age  too 
great  for  the  candidate,  or  is  it  too  great  for  the  interests  of 
American  life?  ”  The  important  question  is,  of  course, 
whether  the  candidate  is  too  old  for  the  interests  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  I  cannot  believe. that  he  is.  For  American  life 
has  need  of  wise  counselors  and  directors  both  in  respect  to 
person  and  property.  The  need  of  American  life  is  not  of 
more  lawyers  but  of  better  ones.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  is  i  medical  student  to  5286  of  the  population;  in 
France,  i  to  7776  of  the  population;  in  Germany,  i  to  5757  of 
the  population;  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  is  i 
medical  student  to  3365  of  the  population.  America  has, 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  twice  as  many  doctors  as 
have  the  older  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  hardly  a  town  or 
city  in  the  United  States  in  which,  if  the  number  of  doctors 
and  lawyers  were  cut  down  one-half,  the  one-half  could  not 
well  and  without  difficulty  meet  all  the  requirements  of  profes¬ 
sional  service.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  Ameri¬ 
can  life  if  the  doctors  who  have  graduated  from  the  farm  or 
from  the  grocery  store  into  the  medical  school,  or  if  the  law¬ 
yers  who  have  come  up — or  down —  from  clerkships  in  drug 
stores,  would  return  to  their  farms  or  their  counters.  Dis¬ 
cipline  as  well  as  culture,  training  as  well  as  intellect,  repre¬ 
sent  elements  which  every  man  should  possess  who  dares  to 
offer  himself  as  the  savior  of  people’s  property  and  lives. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Education,  1893-94,  i :  982. 
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In  all  cases  of  litigation  and  disease  no  service  is  too  good,  no 
training  too  fine,  no  discrimination  too  exact.  But  in  unique 
cases  the  demand  for  training  and  wisdom  and  discrimination 
is  absolutely  imperative.  In  human  life,  and  in  what  goes 
along  with  human  life,  are  the  most  precious  material  treas¬ 
ures  in  the  natural  world.  Let  us,  therefore,  give  to  human 
life  the  wisest  skill  unto  its  preservation  and  enrichment. 

Therefore,  for  the  advantage  of  American  life,  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  is  not  one  whit  too  advanced  for -the 
doctor,  or  the  age  of  twenty-six  for  the  lawyer,  to  begin  his 
professional  career.  But  is  this  age,  be  it  asked,  too  old  for 
the  advantage  of  the  student  himself? 

The  man  of  thirty  has,  according  to  the  life-insurance  tables, 
34.43  years  to  live.  He  may  therefore  look  forward  with 
reason  to  thirty  years  of  service.  Should  he  begin  his  service 
four  years  sooner  he  would  simply  have  four  years  more  for 
service.  Now  four  years  are  of  value.  They  represent  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  whole  career.  But  it  is  to  be  at  once 
and  strongly  said  that  to  put  these  four  years  into  enriching 
the  quality  of  the  service  which  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer  is  to 
render  is  far  better  than  to  devote  them  to  the  extension  of 
the  time  of  that  service.  It  is  far  better  for  the  practitioner, 
and  also  for  the  community,  to  make  the  service  abler  and 
wiser  than  to  make  it  longer. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  medical  school  and  the  law 
school  receiving  only  those  who  have  given  themselves  the 
advantage  of  a  liberal  education  is  a  question  of  profound 
significance  to  American  life.  It  is  also,  in  particular,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  gravity  for  every  member  of  the  professional  faculty 
and  for  every  member  of  the  board  of  trust  which  manages  a 
school  of  law  or  a  school  of  medicine.  For,  if  the  student  is 
to  give  so  large  a  share  of  his  life’s  time  to  the  preparation 
for  his  life’s  service,  if  he  come  up  to  the  law  school  or  to 
the  school  of  medicine  with  powers  well  trained,  with  the 
capacity  of  appreciation  large,  with  his  character  matured, 
he  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  professional  school  that  it  shall 
give  to  him  advantages  adequate  to  the  ripeness  and  richness 
and  maturity  of  his  character.  It  is  simply  absurd  for  a 
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medical  school  or  a  law  school,  such  as  can  be  found  in 
many  of  our  States,  to  demand  that  candidates  for  ad¬ 
mission  shall  have  a  college  training.  For  the  schools 
cannot  offer  adequate  opportunities  to  men  of  these  advanced 
attainments.  For  medical  schools,  such  as  can  be  found  in 
certain  of  the  great  cities  of  this  country,  to  ask  that  students 
who  are  admitted  shall  be  liberally  educated  is  quite  as  absurd 
as  for  a  high  school  in  Cleveland  or  New  York  or  Boston  to 
require  that  candidates  for  its  Junior  class  shall  have  already 
taken  a  college  course.  The  medical  college  which  demands 
a  liberal  education  from  candidates  for  admission  should  offer 
as  good  teaching  in  the  fundamental  branches  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  bacteriology,  chemistry,  histology,  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics,  and  in  special  branches  as  these  can¬ 
didates  themselves  have  received  in  Latin,  mathematics,  phi¬ 
losophy,  German,  and  history  in  the  undergraduate  colleges. 
These  schools,  furthermore,  should  offer  the  students  a  fitting 
scholastic  environment.  The  medical  college  should  offer  to 
him  hospitals  and  clinics  having  many  cases  and  unique,  and 
the  law  school  should  put  into  his  hands  a  properly  equipped 
library. 

Now  for  schools  of  medicine  and  of  law  to  offer  him 
such  opportunities  requires,  primarily,  money — and  money, 
too,  in  large  amounts.  Professional  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  not  yet  received,  with  the  exception  of  theological 
education,  a  fitting  endowment.  The  theological  schools  of 
this  country  are  now  possessed  of  about  twenty  millions 
dollars  of  endowment,  and  the  value  of  their  buildings  and 
grounds  is  about  twelve  millions.  Be  it  said,  also,  that  one- 
half  of  this  amount  is  found  vested  in  the  theological  semi¬ 
naries  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  Of  the  seminaries  of  the 
various  churches  the  Presbyterian  are  the  best  endowed. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount  of  endowment  funds  of 
churches  in  America  are  found  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  endowment  allows  each  professor'-hip  in  these 
seminaries  to  have  about  forty  thousand  dollars  in  case  there 
were  an  equal  division  of  these  funds.  In  the  Congregational 
and  Episcopal  churches  the  endowment  would  be  about 
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thirty-five  thousand  dollars  for  each  chair.  But  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  medical  and  law  schools  is  so  slight  that  one  hesi¬ 
tates  to  give  any  figures  at  all.  In  fact  the  endowment  is  so 
slight  that  some  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine  hesitate  to  re¬ 
veal  their  poverty.  The  largest  endowment  in  this  country 
belongs  to  the  medical  school  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
about  a  million  dollars;  the  next  largest  is  that  of  Harvard 
medical  school,  which  is  about  $416,500;  and  the  next 
largest,  so  far  as  reported,  is  that  of  Western  Reserve 
University  Medical  College,  which  has  about  $200,000. 
That  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  reported  at 
about  $51,000.  In  a  recent’  year  a  million  dollars  and  a 
half  was  given  to  endow  professional  education  in  this 
country,  and  of  this  sum  sixty-three  per  cent,  was  given 
to  schools  of  theology,  seventeen  per  cent,  to  schools  of  medi¬ 
cine,  fourteen  per  cent,  to  schools  of  technology,  and  about 
one  per  cent,  to  schools  of  law.  For  the  improvement  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education  in  medicine  and  law  the  American  people 
must  give  of  their  wealth  with  a  generosity  akin  to  that  with 
which  they  have  poured  out  their  millions  each  year  to  the 
undergraduate  colleges.  The  great  need  of  American  life 
at  the  present  time  is  better  trained  doctors  and  better  trained 
lawyers.  This  need  can  be  met  only  by  the  rich  endowment 
of  schools  for  the  training  of  doctors  and  lawyers.  For  it  is 
only  such  schools,  well  endowed  and  well  equipped,  that  can 
worthily  and  fittingly  ask  men  of  a  liberal  education  to  be¬ 
come  their  students.  The  next  movement  in  the  endowment 
of  American  education  should  be  directed  toward  the  schools 
of  law  and  the  schools  of  medicine. 


Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Charles  F.  Thwing 


VI 

THE  KEY  TO  ROUSSEAU’S  ^MILE 


However  much  Rousseau  may  have  borrowed  from  others 
in  the  details  of  his  work  on  education,  he  was  no  mere  imita¬ 
tor.  In  that  which  touched  the  essentials  of  his  character 
and  thought  he  was  in  contradiction  with  all  other  thinkers  of 
his  time,  and  most  of  all  with  himself.  We  often  wonder  how 
a  man  could  have  such  lofty  flights  of  genius,  such  noble  and 
virtuous  sentiments;  such  profound,  even  poetic,  veneration 
for  that  which  is  in  itself  holy;  such  a  deep  sense  of  justice; 
such  a  sensitiveness  to  all  forms  of  hypocrisy;  such  a  hatred 
of  the  empty  and  affected  forms  of  society;  such  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  rustic  honesty  anti  simplicity;  such  a  keen  relish  for 
rural  nature — the  fields,  the  brook,  the  flowers,  the  pure 
atmosphere:  how  one  could  be  so  much  himself  the  product 
of  a  nature  which  expresses  itself  without  art,  yet  most  artis¬ 
tically;  so  much  a  man  of  pure  imaginative  ideality,  and  yet 
so  much  the  victim  of  circumstances  and  of  sensuous  feeling; 
so  much  the  animal  who  loves  the  good  things  of  the  crib, 
without  either  foresight  or  care  or  ability  to  provide  for  the 
future;  doing  the  most  unheard  of  things  as  impulse  directs 
with  total  disregard  for  the  dictates  of  prudence;  often  made 
the  dupe  of  adventurers  and  escaping  judgment  only  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  innocent  simplicity;  never  learning  prudence  from 
misfortune  and  always  disposed  to  attribute  his  failures  and 
misfortunes  to  the  knavery  or  the  prejudice  of  others;  not 
wholly  unconscious  of  his  genius,  but  never  able  to  submit 
it  to  rule;  never  able  to  reconcile  the  animal  and  the  ideal  in 
himself  or  to  reduce  the  one  to  the  other;  not  able  to  learn 
the  things  which  others  considered  important,  and  appearing 
to  his  teachers  stupid,  while  they  were  somehow  impressed 
with  the  pent-up  genius  which  could  not  find  expression 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  schools;  himself  the  wild 
growth  of  a  soil  which  submitted  hardly  to  cultivation,  but 
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brought  forth  luxuriantly  on  its  own  account.  Such  a  man 
was  Rousseau :  a  man  whom  we  pity  and  admire  and  condemn 
with  one  breath;  a  man  whose  misfortunes  and  genius  and 
misdeeds  were  so  intermingled  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  sepa¬ 
ration  and  reconstruction.  We  must  take  him  as  he  was,  a 
genius  who  belonged  neither  wholly  to  the  starry  regions  of 
light  nor  to  the  shady  realm  of  Mephistopheles.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  this  middle  world  who  heard,  if  you  choose,  voices 
from  both  the  other  spheres,  and  who  obeyed  the  one  and 
the  other  with  seeming  indifference.  The  higher  classes  in 
the  France  of  his  day  were  as  thoroughly  animal  as  himself, 
but  with  them  it  was  a  refined  animalism,  clad  in  the  gaudy 
forms  of  affectation  and  formal  civility,  which  scarcely  served 
to  conceal  its  ugliness  and  which  Rousseau  heartily  despised. 
Moreover,  his  Genevese  antecedents  and  his  simplicity  of 
heart  made  impossible  for  him  the  subtle  refinements  of  phi¬ 
losophy  by  which  that  literary  coterie,  whom  he  called  the 
Holbachians,  sought  to  justify  the  senses  before  the  bar  of 
the  intellect  and  the  conscience.  Philosophy  and  religion 
were,  with  him,  alike  matters  of  the  heart  and  the  feelings. 
He  could  not  understand  rational  speculation  and  he  conse¬ 
quently  had  no  taste  for  it,  whether  its  aim  might  be  to  sup¬ 
port  or  to  destroy  religion.  He  thought  religion  gained 
little  from  speculative  arguments,  and  all  arguments  were 
powerless  against  the  conviction  of  his  heart  that  Jesus  was 
more  than  a  man.  Had  Rousseau  been  less  a  genius  and  had 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  been  different,  he  might  have 
lived  a  quiet,  useful  life  as  a  tradesman,  among  the  simple 
people  with  whom  his  heart  was  in  sympathy.  This  at  least 
was  his  own  conviction  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
it.  Indeed,  had  nature  and  circumstances  permitted,  he  might 
have  sacrificed  his  genius  for  peace.  Had  he  lost  his  native 
simplicity  in  the  midst  of  polite  society,  his  genius  could  never 
have  found  utterance.  Had  he  been  more  the  animal  and 
had  he  possessed  the  means  of  gratifying  his  appetites  as 
some  of  his  contemporaries  did,  his  genius  might  never  have 
found  a  voice.  He  was  saved  by  his  poverty  and  his  training 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  the  very  irregularity  of 
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his  life  gave  him  opportunity  for  expression.  Not  being  a 
man  of  affairs  and  having  no  taste  for  the  counting  room  or 
the  office,  and  hating  the  forms  of  affectation  too  sincerely  to 
lose  himself  in  the  whirl  of  society,  there  was  no  other  balance 
for  his  highly  wrought  sensibilities  than  the  gratification  of 
his  physical  appetites.  And  after  all  there  was  a  unity  in  his 
character,  for  solitary  meditation  may  express  itself  either  in 
that  imagination  which  sweeps  the  skies  or  in  that  form  of 
dreaming  whose  images  are  the  fantasies  which  unhealthy 
passion  evokes  in  sickly  brains.  Rousseau  was  a  man  of  the 
feelings,  and  feelings  are  both  pure  and  impure.  He  had  but 
little  reason  and  much  imagination.  W’hat  he  saw  he  saw 
and  what  he  felt  he  felt.  The  images  came  into  his  mind  like 
a  flood,  and  overwhelmed  him.  He  was  swept  on  by  the  cur¬ 
rent,  whatever  the  direction  it  might  take.  Even  his  writing 
was  for  the  most  part  spasmodic.  His  thoughts  were  not 
fashioned  by  hammer  and  anvil.  They  were  born.  He  did 
not  control  them,  they  controlled  him.  They  were  his  mas¬ 
ters,  he  their  slave.  He  did  understand  style  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  was  by  no  means  fortuitous,  but  the  thought  itself  came 
not  as  from  a  deep  well,  drawn  up  by  painful  reflection.  It 
gushed  forth  of  its  own  accord.  Rousseau  belonged  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  emotional  school.  His  mood  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  his  discourse  con¬ 
cerning  the  influence  of  the  sciences  on  morality.  It  was  in 
the  year  1749  that  the  Academy,  of  Dijon  proposed  as  a  theme 
for  a  prize  essay  the  question:  “  Has  the  restoration  of  the 
sciences  contributed  to  purify  or  to  corrupt  manners?  ”  It 
was  on  a  hot  summer  day  when  Rousseau  was  wending  his 
way  to  Vincennes,  reading  the  Mcrcurc  de  France  as  he  went, 
that  his  eye  fell  upon  the  question  proposed  by  the  Academy. 
“  Instantly  on  reading  this  I  saw  another  world  and  I  became 
another  man.”  Thus  he  speaks  in  the  Confessions,  and  he 
describes  his  feelings  more  fully  in  a  letter  to  D’Alembert: 
“  If  ever  anything  resembled  a  sudden  inspiration,  it  was  the 
movement  which  began  in  me  as.  I  read  this.  All  at  once  I 
felt  myself  dazzled  by  a  thousand  sparkling  lights;  crowds  of 
vivid  ideas  thronged  into  my  mind  with  a  force  and  confusion 
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which  threw  me  into  unspeakable  agitation;  I  felt  my  head 
whirling  in  a  giddiness  like  that  of  intoxication.  A  violent 
palpitation  oppressed  me;  unable  to  walk  for  difficulty  of 
breathing,  I  sank  under  one  of  the  trees  of  the  avenue,  and 
passed  half  an  hour  there  in  such  a  condition  of  excitement 
that  when  I  rose  I  saw  that  the  front  of  my  waistcoat  was  all 
wet  with  my  tears,  though  I  was  wholly  unconscious  of  shed¬ 
ding  them.  Ah,  if  I  could  have  written  the  quarter  of  what 
I  saw  and  felt  under  that  tree,  with  what  clearness  should  I 
have  brought  out  all  the  contradictions  of  our  social  system; 
with  what  simplicity  should  I  have  demonstrated  that  man  is 
good  naturally,  and  that  by  institution  only  is  he  made  bad.”  ^ 
And  further  in  the  Confessions,  “  My  sentiments  mounted 
with  the  most  inconceivable  rapidity  to  the  tone  of  my  ideas. 
All  my  little  passions  were  choked  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
truth,  of  liberty,  of  virtue ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  this 
effervescence  remained  in  my  heart  for  more  than  four  or  five 
years  at  such  a  high  degree  as  perhaps  never  happened  in  the 
heart  of  any  other  man.” 

The  discourse  was  written  out  with  some  care  and  it  won 
the  prize.  This  was  a  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Rousseau. 
He  had  suddenly  become  famous.  He  had  conceived  certain 
thoughts,  and  his  thinking  had  taken  on  a  direction  from 
which  it  never  afterward  diverged  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

His  religion,  too,  was  a  matter  of  the  emotions.  For  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  called 
an  infidel  and  the  enemy  of  religion,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  life  was  characterized  by  continual  moral  de¬ 
feat,  was  possessed  of  religious  sentiment.  He  was  as  much 
the  opponent  of  atheism  as  he  was  of  the  artificial  forms  and 
methods  of  the  existing  Church  organization.  Religion  was 
of  the  heart,  not  of  the  intellect.  His  religion  and  his  sen¬ 
suous  materialism  were  rooted  in  the  same  soil.  Both  were 
sprung  from  his  emotional  nature,  and  he  could  as  little  argue 
away  the  one  as  the  other.  In  respect  to  both  he  was  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  artificiality  of  the  age.  Whatever  he  was  in 
good  or  bad  was  the  expression  of  his  nature,  and  he  thought 

'  The  translation  of  this  passage  is  that  in  Morley’s  Jiousseau 
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nature  the  safest  guide.  This  was  the  secret  of  his  life  and 
his  writings.  He  lived  out  himself  such  as  he  was  and  he 
could  not  bear  restriction,  whether  demanded  by  society  or 
self-imposed.  He  wanted  the  freedom  of  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  the  liberty  of  the  state  of  nature,  and  nature  had  been 
hindered  by  civilization  which  had  only  served  to  produce 
warped  and  artificial  growth.  He  thus  became  the  voice 
which  awakened  a  powerful  response  in  the  breasts  of  the 
simple,  honest  people  who  had  been  less  corrupted  by  the 
artificialities  of  society.  In  this  Rousseau  was  the  best  de¬ 
fender  which  religion  had  in  France  at  that  time,  for  he  had 
found  the  only  weapon  which  is  ever  effective  against  ration¬ 
alism,  namely:  the  simple  faith  of  the  heart,  and  he  armed  the 
people  with  this  weapon  of  defense,  potent  as  well  against  a 
heartless  dogmatism  as  against  both  atheist  and  speculative 
deist.  For  an  age  which  judges  all  religion  by  the  form  in 
which  it  expresses  itself  and  which  is  disposed  to  deny  the 
existence  of  religion  when  it  does  not  express  itself  according 
to  conventional  forms,  Rousseau  might  have  appeared  to  be 
quite  without  religion.  But  even  the  early  Christians  were 
called  infidels,  because  they  refused  to  worship  the  gods  ac¬ 
cording  to  established  custom.  Rousseau  indeed  shocks  our 
moral  sense  in  many  ways.  He  did  many  things  which  he 
could  not  justify  to  himself.  Some  of  these  less  self-con¬ 
scious  men  would  have  consigned  forever  to  the  secret  closet 
where  the  traditional  skeleton  is  kept.  But  his  conduct  is 
strictly  indefensible  in  too  many  particulars.  He  disregarded 
obligations  which  most  men  feel  keenly.  Nevertheless,  bad 
as  he  was  he  may  not  have  been  the  immoral  monster  that  he 
has  been  pictured.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  would  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  Goethe  and  many  another  whose  moral  defects 
are  hidden  by  the  halo  of  his  fame.  Rousseau’s  iniquities 
were  magnified  by  their  unconventionality,  and  by  the 
ghastly  light  which  the  insane  jealousies  of  his  last  years 
threw  upon  them.  He  was  always  a  misfit.  He  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  at  his  birth,  unfortunate  in  his  childhoo<l,  and  he  sur¬ 
vived  and  grew  up  by  accident.  It  may  have  been  better  so, 
for  some  men  have  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  by  fortune  in 
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order  that  the  world  may  profit  by  their  service,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  blame  these  men  for  the  scars  which  may  result, 
or  to  call  them  fools  because  they  consider  the  arrangement 
unsatisfactory. 

Rousseau  did  not  like  the  arrangement.  Society  was 
wrong.  It  was  artificial;  it  was  conventional.  Worse  than 
that,  it  was  unjust.  It  allowed  pampered  luxury  to  make 
pretenses  of  generosity  while  withholding  from  genius  its 
fair  rewards.  It  called  fair  foul  and  foul  fair  and  confused 
men  by  false  imputation  of  values.  It  hedged  men  about 
and  robbed  them  of  their  time  and  their  freedom.  It  put  the 
child  in  swaddling  clothes  and  braced  him  on  this  side  or  that 
to  destroy  the  naturalness  of  his  growth,  and  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  man  the  little  naturalness  that  may  have  been  left  in 
him  was  made  ineffective  through  conventionality.  Its  false 
valuations  destroyed  morality,  and  checked  the  spring  of 
natural  impulse,  and  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  natural  good¬ 
ness.  It  raised  false  standards  of  manhood  and  made  posi¬ 
tion  and  display  a  test  of  worth.  It  robbed  the  common  man 
•of  his  rights,  for  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  and  every 
man  should  count  for  one  and  no  man  for  more  than  one. 
The  people  constitute  the  court  of  last  resort  in  all  matters 
concerning  their  own  government.  But  the  times  are  out  of 
joint.  Civilization  has  made  progress  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  It  has  made  life  complicated.  It  has  made  it  more 
difficult  to  be  good.  Nature  is  a  good  mother  and  all  her 
ways  are  true  and  right,  but  man  has  blundered  and,  while 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  world,  he  has  turned  it  upside 
down  and  made  it  over  after  a  bad  pattern.  He  has  made 
religion  a  matter  of  creeds,  speculations,  and  forms,  and  has 
taken  the  heart  out  of  it.  He  has  contrived  an  education 
which  takes  away  all  independence  and  self-reliance.  “  All 
is  good  as  it  comes  from  the  Author  of  things,  all  degenerates 
in  the  hands  of  man.”  This  is  the  theme  of  the  discourse  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  restoration  of  the  sciences  has 
improved  morals.  It  was  the  theme  of  his  discourse  on  the 
inequalities  among  men.  It  is  the  germ  thought  of  his 
Social  contract.  The  artificiality,  the  intrigues,  the  cor- 
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rupting  influences  of  society,  the  injustice  which  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  has  occasioned — these  are  what  Rous¬ 
seau  condemned;  the  simplicity  of  nature,  the  equality  of  men, 
the  essential  goodness  of  man  by  nature,  are  the  principles 
he  affirmed.  Liberty  and  equality  are  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  his  social  theories.  The  people  constitute  the  sovereignty 
and  they  possess  the  sole  power  of  legislation.  The  execu¬ 
tive  power  may  be  trusted  to  individuals  elected  by  the 
people,  but  the  executive  must  always  be  responsible  to  the 
people  who  are  the  real  sovereigns. 

How  may  the  state  of  society  in  which  the  natural  man  un¬ 
folds  freely  be  regained?  Rousseau’s  thoughts  were  germs 
which  developed,  in  the  heart  of  an  oppressed  people,  into 
revolution.  His  utterances  were  echoed  from  the  simple 
heart  and  mind  of  the  common  people.  He  had  touched  a 
spring  of  power  when  he  had  touched  the  heart  of  humanity. 
He  aroused  the  spirit  of  a  nation  when  he  taught  the  people 
to  appreciate  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  heart  and  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  false  refinements  of  French  society.  It  was  this 
which  gathered  force  with  the  slowly  revolving  years  until  it 
broke  forth  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  dreadful  revolution, 
but  the  government  and  society  were  corrupt  and  the  body 
politic  was  suffering  from  sores  that  had  been  festering  for 
years  and  even  centuries.  Surgical  operations  are  never 
beautiful  to  behold.  Nobody  expects  them  to  be.  Revolu¬ 
tions  are  seldom  peaceable.  It  certainly  was  not  easy  for 
France  to  get  rid  of  the  cancer  which  had  been  destroying  its 
vitality  and  its  purity. 

But  Rousseau  suggested  a  more  peaceful  method  than  that 
of  revolution.  Might  not  the  children  be  saved  from  the 
degeneration  which  society  had  engendered?  It  is  the 
thought  of  a  natural  state  of  man  that  inspired  the  £tnile. 
Physical  welfare,  adaptability  to  circumstances,  the  independ¬ 
ent  free  man,  unfettered  by  the  refinements  of  society  and  its 
burdensome  institutions,  yet  fulfilling  the  demands  of  mo¬ 
rality  by  reason  of  an  inner  goodness  of  nature  probably 
directed  in  education  is  the  ideal.  The  course  of  £mile’s 
education  is  the  road  to  a  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of 
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man.  It  must  be  read  with  the  unity  of  aim  and  idea  in 
Rousseau’s  writings  clearly  in  mind.  This  was  his  own  view 
of  the  case,  definitely  expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  in  reply  to  the  condemnation  of  the  £mile.  The 
Emile  is  not  a  treatise  on  education  apart  and  independent, 
prepared  as  a  plan  to  be  adopted  in  harmony  with  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  existing  institutions.  The  natural  man  could 
not  develop  naturally  in  an  artificial  society.  A  tutor  is 
needed,  who  will  know  how  to  place  the  circumstances  and  to 
develop  his  pupil  naturally.  The  Emile  is  at  once  the  direc¬ 
tion  to  be  given  and  the  history  of  the  process.  We  can  re¬ 
turn  to  the  state  of  nature  only  by  educating  natural  men 
naturally  so  that  they  become  normal  productions  and  not 
the  hot-house  plants  of  society.  The  state  of  nature  is  not 
a  savage  state.  The  Social  contract  conceives  of  a  form  of 
government,  but  it  is  a  form  which  preserves  natural  sim¬ 
plicity  with  liberty  and  equality.  It  leaves  room  for  man  to 
develop  naturally,  for  morals  to  be  based  on  the  heart  and  not 
on  arbitrary  rules  or  commands  or  artificial  conventionalities. 
Its  constitutive  element  is  not  a  savage  or  a  recluse,  but  a 
man  free  to  come  and  go,  and  to  work  out  his  own  destiny 
trusting  to  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  the  nature  within 
him.  To  get  back  to  this  state  £mile  must  be  educated  in  a 
special  manner.  The  natural  man  is  to  be  self-dependent  and 
to  work  out  his  own  way,  but  he  need  not  for  that  dwell  on 
an  island  apart  like  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not  society,  but 
the  inequalities,  the  injustice,  the  artificialities,  that  must  be 
removed ;  not  the  family,  but  the  false  views  of  the  family,  the 
barriers  which  inequality  places  in  the  way  of  true  love,  the 
confusion  and  intrigue  which  an  ill-organized  and  artificial 
society  introduces.  Naturalness,  liberty,  equality,  even  fra¬ 
ternity  are  to  exist,  and  in  fullest  measure.  There  are  no 
privileged  classes  who  lord  it  over  others,  but  each  submits 
his  will  to  the  will  of  the  whole  in  matters  touching  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  When  fimile  is  sufficiently  educated  he  marries, 
not  as  some  have  supposed  a  woman  prepared  and  trained 
for  him  alone,  but  a  woman  trained  as  he  is,  for  freedom  and 
naturalness  in  a  naturally  constituted  society.  These  two  are 
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not  the  only  ones  to  be  educated.  Others  are  to  be  educated 
as  they  are,  and  all  are  thus  to  be  fitted  for  properly  organized 
society  and  happy  family  life.  The  artificially  developed  man 
or  woman  would  be  unfitted  for  such  a  society.  We  must 
get  back  to  the  simple  honest  manhood  of  nature  by  a  proper 
education.  Let  man  be  so  educated  and  let  society  be  so 
organized,  and  all  will  go  on  harmoniously.  The  natural 
man  is  not  at  home  in  the  artificial  society.  In  this  respect 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  is  himself  the  natural  man.  All  his 
troubles  came  from  the  bad  organization  of  society.  And 
thus,  says  Lanson:  “he  adds  a  last  chief  work  to  the  list 
already  offered,  the  Confessions,  where  the  man  of  nature  is 
revealed  in  his  reality:  better  than  all  by  the  virtue  of  nature, 
more  unhappy  than  all  by  the  vice  of  society.”  The  Social 
contract  is  the  counterpart  to  the  i^mile.  They  are  com- 
plementarj^  phases  of  the  same  principle;  the  natural  man 
and  the  citizen  are  to  coincide  when  the  man  is  properly  edu¬ 
cated  and  the  society  properly  constituted. 

It  is,  then,  the  principle  and  not  the  details  upon  which  the 
stress  should  be  laid,  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  commenta¬ 
tors  have  busied  themselves  with  the  details  and  have  pointed 
out  imperfections  and  absurd  directions  which  could  not  be 
applied  in  our  country  or  any  other  of  which  they  have  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  they  have  misunderstood  the  principle  or  allowed  it 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  And  is  not  the  principle  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not?  or  whether  we 
agree  with  it  only  in  part  ?  We  cannot  indeed  escape  society, 
but  must  society  be  allowed  to  destroy  spontaneous  nature 
or  to  absorb  our  whole  being?  Must  all  children  be  fitted 
into  the  order  of  society  with  precision?  Is  there  to  be  no 
room  for  untrammeled  imagination,  no  place  for  unadulter¬ 
ated  natural  sentiments?  It  was  the  affirmative  side  of  this 
question  which  Rousseau  supported,  and  there  was  some  jus¬ 
tice  in  his  plea. 

Samuel  Weir 

New  York  University 

*  Histoire  Je  la  litUrature  Fran^aise,  p.  774. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES  TOWARD  A  SCIENCE  OF  EDU¬ 
CATION 

We  have  been  told  from  the  platform  and  through  the 
press,  often  in  a  decidedly  dogmatic  manner,  just  how  Massa¬ 
chusetts  school  officers  look  upon  the  science  of  education. 
Speakers  and  writers  inform  us  that  school  authorities  in 
general,  and  Massachusetts  school  authorities  in  particular, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  in  other  lines  of 
human  activity;  that  educational  thought  and  practice  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  them  are  still  where  they  were  in  mediaeval  days. 
We  are  informed  that  those  who  direct  our  schools  believe 
that  “  all  the  problems  of  the  mind  have  been  solved  ”  (Is 
it  not,  by  the  way,  a  modern  scientist,  Berthelot,  who  de¬ 
clares,  “There  is  no  longer  any  mystery”?);  that  the  child 
mind  and  the  adult  mind  do  not  differ;  that  “  a  code  of  prin¬ 
ciples  [of  education]  has  been  aosolutely  established  upon 
the  basis  of  the  so-called  introspective  psychology,”  and  that 
the  training  of  teachers  consists  in  handing  down  to  them 
this  code,  equipped  with  which  they  may  go  forth  to  work  as 
“  automatons.” 

Even  in  mediaeval  times,  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  truth 
was  appreciated.  Montaigne  in  his  essay  on  Liars  declared, 
“  The  reverse  of  truth  has  a  hundred  thousand  shapes  and  a 
field  indefinite,  without  bound  or  limit  .  .  .  there  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways  to  miss  the  white;  there  is  only  one  way  to  hit  it.” 
To-day  science  has  no  respect  for  one  who  will  announce  con¬ 
clusions  without  careful  investigation,  and  that  are  not  made 
in  a  scientific  spirit  with  suspended  judgment  and  unbiased 
mind.  The  statements  of  the  speakers  and  writers  referred 
to  have  carried  weight  because  of  the  assumption  that  they 
possessed  the  scientific  spirit  and  carried  on  their  resear  '.hes 
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accordingly.  These  dogmatic  statements  have  seemed  in¬ 
credible  to  many  who  best  know  Massachusetts  teachers  and 
superintendents.  Are  they  based  upon  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  by  unbiased  investigators?  Those  most  directly  inter¬ 
ested  say  “  no.” 

The  questionnaire  has  been  used  with  good  results  in  child- 
study  and  even  in  the  study  of  the  adult  mind.  Why  should 
we  not  interrogate  these  superintendents  and  teachers  as  to 
what  they  believe  before  we  dogmatically  declare  their  belief 
to  be  this  or  that?  Feeling  that  a  direct  inquiry  into  the  be¬ 
liefs  and  ideals  of  those  in  Massachusetts  who  are  engaged  in 
directing  and  preparing  teachers  would  advance  the  cause  of 
truth,  I  have  sent  questions  to  the  State  normal-school 
principals  and  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Replies  have  been  received  from  all  the  State 
normal  schools  and  from  one  hundred  and  six  superin¬ 
tendents. 

Information  was  sought  upon  two  points  in  particular. 

Do  you  believe  or  assume  that  a  code  of  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  absolutely  established,  and  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  consists  in  handing  down  to  them  such  a 
code? 

Do  you  assume  that  the  child  mind  and  the  adult  mind  do 
not  differ,  and  that  laws  derived  from  the  latter  will  apply 
equally  well  to  the  former  at  any  stage  of  growth? 

As  would  be  expected  by  anyone  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Massachusetts  normal  schools,  each  principal  answered  for 
his  school  an  unequivocal  and  decided  “  no  ”  to  each  ques¬ 
tion.  Yet  we  have  been  told  by  a  writer  whose  so-called  in¬ 
vestigations  carried  weight  only  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  a  scientific  manner,  and 
in  a  scientific  spirit,  that  Massachusetts  normal  schools  take 
as  a  basis  of  their  work  both  of  the  assumptions  which  the 
heads  of  the  schools  categorically  deny. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Massachusetts  school 
superintendents  would  look  for  similar  replies  from  them  and 
the  answers  have  met  such  expectation.  One  hundred  and 
six  superintendents  have  sent  a  “  no  ”  to  each  question. 
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The  statements  given  below  are  from  five  different  superin¬ 
tendents  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

I  never  heard  of  a  code  of  principles  absolutely  established  by  anybody 
upon  the  basis  of  the  so-called  introspective  psychology  or  any  other  psy¬ 
chology.  I  have  handed  no  such  code  to  my  teachers — it  would  be  quite 
ridiculous. 

I  have  never  met  a  Massachusetts  superintendent  who  held  that  there 
could  be  a  definite  “  code  of  principles.” 

I  never  assumed  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  consists  in  handing 
down  to  them  a  code  of  principles.  I  never  saw  a  person  who  did  so 
assume. 

Some  principles  have  been  established,  and  others  will  be,  but  a  com¬ 
pleted  code  will  never  be  constructed  by  the  human  mind,  nor  will  a  teacher 
ever  be  a  genuine  teacher  who  relies  upon  any  supposed  code. 

As  to  the  charge  that  teachers  are  given  a  “  code  ”  at  the  Normal  schools, 
they  seem  to  manifest,  when  they  come  to  us,  just  the  opposite  spirit  from 
what  a  code  would  inspire.  Rather  than  proceeding  as  if  there  were  fixed 
laws,  they  seem  intent  on  discovering  laws  of  mind  for  themselves. 

The  replies  have  illustrated,  often  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
danger  of  overhasty  conclusions.  Thus  there  were  three 
who  accepted  wholly  or  in  general,  as  a  psychology  for  the 
varying  periods  of  childhood,  the  classifications  of  the  adult 
mind,  and,  of  these  three,  two  had  taken  special  work  at 
Clark  University.  It  would  be  easy  for  some  investigators 
to  put  this  with  the  statement  in  the  circular  of  the  Clark 
University  Summer  School  of  1897,  that  the  general  aim 
of  the  course  given  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  would  be  “  to 
develop  a  few  definite  rules  for  teaching  Nature  ”  (italics  are 
mine),  and  from  the  two  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Clark 
University  teaches  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
child  mind  and  the  adult  mind  and  that  there  is  a  definite  and 
established  code  of  principles  of  teaching — Nature  at  least. 
The  dissemination  of  such  conclusions  could  do  no  harm  to 
those  who  know  Clark  University  and  its  teachings  but — as 
in  the  case  of  the  assertions  regarding  school  officers  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts — it  might  be  taken  for  truth  by  others.  In  the 
light  of  the  replies  received  from  Massachusetts  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers,  it  is  evident  that  conclusions  as  to  their 
ideals  and  beliefs  have  been  drawn  from  data  too  meager  to 
constitute  a  basis  for  induction. 
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But  what  is  the  attitude  of  those  who  direct  Massachusetts 
schools  toward  the  science  of  education  and  the  preparation 
of  teachers?  The  replies  given  above  state  simply  what  they 
do  not  believe.  In  answering  the  qucstiomiairc  many  of  the 
normal  principals  and  of  the  superintendents  have  written 
quite  at  length  in  regard  to  their  beliefs,  and  from  these  re¬ 
plies  the  following  general  statement  is  made  up: 

In  weighing  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  school  authori¬ 
ties  of  Massachusetts  consider  the  following  three  factors  and 
in  this  order  of  importance — personality,  knowledge  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  knowledge  of  educational  theory  (including 
child-study).  Experience  is  looked  upon  as  modifying  or  de¬ 
veloping  each  of  these  three  factors,  but  as  being  most  vitally 
connected  with  the  third. 

In  personality  are  included  all  those  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  the  individual,  whether  the  result  of  heredity,  en¬ 
vironment,  or  special  culture.  Above  his  work  as  a  teacher 
is  the  teacher  himself,  and  only  in  terms  of  his  personality  can 
the  influence  of  that  work  upon  his  pupils  be  measured. 
Could  the  pupils  of  Comenius,  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Thomas 
Arnold,  or  Mark  Hopkins  be  questioned,  would  they  not  bear 
witness,  as  with  one  voice,  that  whatever  of  abiding  worth 
they  had  received  from  these  great  teachers  came  through  the 
personal  influence  of  the  men?  Modern  science  has  but  em¬ 
phasized  a  long-known  fact  in  pointing  out  under  the  head 
of  “  The  Role  of  Suggestion  in  Education,”  that  only  that 
one  whose  personality,  voice,  language,  manner,  etc.,  will 
suggest  that  which  is  worthy  of  imitation  should  be  permitted 
to  teach.  Amiel  has  recorded  in  his  journal  this  truth, 
observed  by  all  teachers  in  all  ages,  in  the  following  words: 
“  The  child  must  discover  in  us  no  passion,  no  weakness  of 
which  he  can  make  use.  He  must  feel  himself  powerless  to 
deceive  or  trouble  us ;  then  he  will  recognize  in  us  his  natural 
superiors,  and  he  will  attach  a  special  value  to  our  kindness, 
because  he  will  respect  it.  The  child  who  can  arouse  in  us 
anger,  impatience,  or  excitement  feels  himself  stronger  than 
we,  and  a  child  only  respects  strength.  The  inner  and  un¬ 
conscious  ideal  which  guides  our  life  is  precisely  what  touches 
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the  child.  The  child  sees  what  we  are  behind  what  we  wish 
to  be.  The  first  principle  of  education  is,  train  yourself. 
And  the  first  rule  to  follow  if  you  wish  to  possess  a  child’s 
will — ‘  Master  your  own.’  ”  As  long  as  the  pupil  must  come 
into  close  personal  relation  with  the  teacher,  may  we  never 
undervalue  personal  influence,  or  accept  tinsel  for  gold  by 
being  persuaded  that  the  lack  of  personal  force  and  character 
can  be  supplied  by  anything  else — even  by  an  extended 
course  in  child-study. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  who  will  not  agree  with  Massa¬ 
chusetts  school  authorities  in  giving  more  importance  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  than  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  child-study.  Right  or  wrong,  the  fact  exists, 
nevertheless.  High  schools,  in  seeking  a  teacher  of  chem¬ 
istry,  must  have  one  whose  personal  influence  will  be  good, 
and  then  one  who  understands  chemistry — too  often  the 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  put  first;  then,  if  the  candidate  has 
had  pedagogical  training,  his  chances  of  election  are  by  so 
much  improved.  The  same  is  true  in  selecting  teachers  for 
other  departments  and  for  other  schools. 

The  feeling  of  Massachusetts  superintendents  and  school 
officers  on  these  two  points  is  expressed  in  the  replies  of  two 
superintendents  in  charge  of  schools  separated  by  the  entire 
length  of  the  State. 

And  as  I  watch  teachers  at  work  and  try  to  help  them  to  better  things, 
the  only  things  I  find  hard,  really  hard  to  overcome,  are  :  (i)  lack  of  real 
mastery  of  the  subject-matter  (inadequate  knowledge),  and  (2)  lack  of  the 
intangible  something  (character  ?  )  which  we  recognize,  if  we  cannot  define, 
as  the  “  personal  factor.” 

There  are  certain  general  psychological  principles  that  apply  in  mental  de¬ 
velopment,  and  are  essential,  and  will  be  used  by  every  successful  teacher, 
even  though  unconsciously.  But  teachers  most  need  culture — a  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind  and  heart  that  gives  breadth  of  view,  knowledge,  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  in  nature,  and  the  good  and  true  in 
literature — good  judgment,  kindly  spirit,  and  sympathy  with  child  life, 
“  From  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  "  is  eminently  true 
of  the  teacher. 

Massachusetts  teachers  and  superintendents  do  not  credit 
modern  students  of  children  with  the  discoveries  that  the 
child  mind  differs  from  the  adult  mind  and  that  there  are. 
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from  infancy  to  maturity,  periods  of  varying  growth  of  mind 
and  body.  Aristotle  declared  in  his  Politics  that  there  is 
such  a  progressive  order  of  growth.  St.  Paul  wrote,  “  When 
I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child:  but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  aw^ay 
childish  things.”  As  Dr.  Burnham  affirms,  Comenius 
grasped  the  idea  that  “  pedagogy  is  based  upon  psychology 
and  physiology.  He  understood  that  the  child  differs  from 
the  adult,  and  from  the  child  himself — at  different  times.  He 
understood  that  growth  is  an  unfolding  from  within  outward. 
He  did  not  know  much  about  nature,  but  he  grasped  the 
principle  of  growth  according  to  nature.”  Rousseau  called 
upon  teachers  and  parents  to  study  the  child.  Froebel  studied 
infancy;  Thomas  Arnold,  adolescence;  and  Massachusetts 
from  her  earliest  days  has  had  teachers  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  loving,  sympathetic  study  of  children — chil¬ 
dren  in  the  concrete,  not  in  the  abstract ;  children  of  flesh  and 
blood,  breathing,  living,,  doing.  Those  who  have  known  the 
work  of  many  of  Massachusetts’  devoted  teachers  will  never 
be  convinced  that  they  have  not  been  intelligent,  industrious, 
loving,  sympathetic  students  of  children  because  they  have  not 
collected  anecdotes  and  answers  to  questionnaires ;  have  not 
measured  children;  have  not,  in  short,  collected  data  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  and  made  inductions  more  or  less  safe,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  same.  Nor  can  the  unquestioned  benefits  to  both 
children  and  teachers  that  have  come  from  the  modern  child- 
study  by  expert  investigation,  convince  Massachusetts  school 
officers  that  teachers  should  study  children  by  collecting  vast 
arrays  facts  about  them,  and  from  these  attempting  to  in¬ 
duce  general  laws.  Let  those  who  are  not  devoting  brain 
and  heart  to  the  attempt  to  guide  some  few  individual  living 
children  a  little  way  along  the  road  from  infancy  to  maturity 
go  on  studying  children  in  the  whole,  abstractly;  let  teachers 
look  to  these  experts  with  thankfulness  for  all  the  help  and 
guidance  they  can  give,  and  in  the  light  of  this  go  on  sympa¬ 
thetically  studying  the  individuals  in  their  charge. 

A  knowledge  of  children  is  in  Massachusetts  considered  a 
very  essential  qualification  for  a  teacher.  In  earlier  days  it 
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expressed  itself  in  the  demand  that  teachers  understand  hu¬ 
man  nature,  that  they  know  how  to  deal  with  children,  how 
to  gain  their  respect  and  love.  Teachers  who  have  met  these 
demands  have  been  able  to  do  so,  first,  perhaps  because  they 
have  imbibed  some  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  have 
an  innate  love  for  children  and  for  teaching;  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  studied  children  as  individuals,  noting  their 
peculiarities,  strength,  and  defects.  No  one  who  has  known 
much  of  Massachusetts  schools  can  but  feel  that,  from  the 
beginning,  the  study  of  individual  children  has  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  work  of  Massachusetts  teachers.  To-day 
the  superintendents  and  school  officers  of  the  State  demand 
that  the  study  of  individual  children  shall  be  extended,  and 
that  teachers  shall  know  the  results  of  systematized  child- 
study  in  order  better  to  interpret  the  individual.  “  Our  atti¬ 
tude  is  that  of  the  learner  in  every  department,  and  we  are 
students  with  the  children  in  every  grade  of  work,”  writes  a 
well-known  superintendent,  and  in  these  words  he  expresses 
that  which  is  true  of  Massachusetts  schools  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  anyone  who  is  not  in  daily  contact  with  them  can 
realize. 

The  following  resolution,  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association,  and  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  current  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  reflect  the  feeling  of  teachers  and  super¬ 
intendents  in  general  toward  child-study: 

Resolved,  That  some  definite,  practical  study  of  the  development  of  the 
child  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  teachers  of  our  public 
schools,  and  should  have  great  weight  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  finding  out  the  neophyte’s  need  and  giving 
a  right  turn  to  her  study  of  psychology  than  by  bringing  her  into  close,  sym¬ 
pathetic  touch  with  the  child.  The  child  is  the  teacher’s  problem ;  two 
children  are  two  such  problems.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher 
needs  to  study  her  problem,  not  in  books  merely,  but  in  the  true  laboratory 
way — the  problem  being  before  her  in  the  flesh  and  blood.  Hence,  the 
model  kindergarten,  where  she  may  study  her  problem  in  some  of  its  earlier 
phases.  Hence,  the  model  schools  above,  under  expert  teacliers,  where  she 
may  study  it  further.  Hence,  practice  schools,  where  she  may  try  her  hand 
at  solving  her  problem.  The  sooner  the  Normal  pupil  gets  at  her  problem, 
the  sooner  her  difficulties  begin ;  the  sooner  these  begin,  the  sooner  her 
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needs  appear,  and  the  sooner  therefore,  the  Normal  school  sees  them  and 
gets  about  the  business  of  directly  attending  to  them. 

The  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  the  center  about 
which  the  Normal  school  should  revolve.  It  is  the  child,  rather,  that  is 
waiting  to  be  taught.  In  excess  of  attention  to  the  former,  the  latter  is  for¬ 
gotten.  Whatever  the  vagaries  of  modern  child-study,  whatever  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  ignoring  in  the  Normal  school  certain  phases  of  childhood-research 
that  may  be  proper  in  high  special  schools,  where  it  matters  less  whether 
such  research  yields  utilizable  results  or  not,  so  long  as  it  adds  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  nobody  can  gainsay  the  proposition  that  the  vast 
machinery  of  public  education  has  for  its  supreme  object  the  right  training 
of  the  child,  and  that  the  child,  therefore,  is  the  first  and  chief  thing  to  en¬ 
gage  attention  in  any  scheme  of  normal  training.  Not  until  the  laws  of 
child-growth  are  perfectly  known,  not  until  the  varying  capacities  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  are  clearly  perceived,  not  until  the  equipment  of  the  school  and 
the  instruction  of  the  teacher  are  nicely  adjusted  to  such  laws  and  varying 
capacities,  will  the  problems  of  education  be  solved.  This  is  the  same  as 
saying,  no  doubt,  that  full  solution  is  unattainable  :  but  it  is  also  the  same 
as  saying  that  the  only  hope  of  progress  toward  solution  lies  in  successful 
study  of  the  child. 

While  Massachusetts  school  officers  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  an  absolutely  established  code  of  principles  of  teach¬ 
ing,  they  do  believe,  with  educational  thinkers  in  general,  that 
there  are  some  principles  sufficiently  well  established:  c.  g., 
that  education  is  the  result  of  self-activity;  that  development 
is  from  within  outward;  the  maxim  of  Comenius,  “  Follow 
the  lead  of  nature  in  all  your  methods,”  characterized  by  Dr. 
Burnham  as  the  great  principle  of  modern  education;  that 
the  child  mind  is  different  from  the  adult  mind;  that  the  un¬ 
known  is  learned  only  through  the  known,  etc.,  etc. 

In  regard  to  this  point  in  particular,  superintendents  and 
others  have  written  quite  at  length,  in  order  to  make  their 
position  clear. 

Some  principles  of  the  constitution  and  action  of  the  mind  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  a  guide  in  education,  but  that  we  have  arrived  at  any  fixed 
“  absolutely  established  code,”  as  a  basis  for  educational  procedure,  1  deny. 

I  have  never  consciously  adopted  any  working  theory  or  ‘‘  principles  ” 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  as  a  permanent  guide  in  my  teaching. 
There  are  many  facts  that  seem  to  me  well  settled,  and  that  help  in  the 
direction  of  a  theory. 

Recent  discoveries  in  physiology  and  physiological  psychology  have  given 
us  many  facts  that  we  can  accept  as  final,  respecting  the  proper  time  to 
teach  certain  subjects,  as,  for  example,  color  and  music.  It  is  also  clear 
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that  children  see  and  remember  things  at  an  early  date  that  they  will  not  re¬ 
tain  so  well  at  a  later  period.  We  have  but  just  begun  to  learn  these  great 
facts  respecting  the  physical  conditions  of  education. 

“  I  do  believe  that  some  principles  of  mental  action  have  been  absolutely 
established,”  as,  for  instance,  that  all  knowledge  has  its  basis  in  sense-pres¬ 
entation,  that  attention  is  a  necessary  prerequisite,  that  interest  quickens 
attention,  etc,,  etc.,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  my  teachers  know  these  facts  in 
order  that  they  may  try  to  give  interest  to  each  subject  taught,  and  may  know 
not  only  that  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  essential,  but  that  the 
closer  and  the  more  eager  the  attention,  the  better  the  result.  I  do  not  care 
particularly  where  the  knowledge  comes  from,  and  certainly  should  not  re¬ 
ject  it  because  it  may  be  assumed  to  have  come  from  “introspective  psy¬ 
chology,”  though  I  should  prefer  that  it  come  from  a  direct  study  of  the  child. 
That  the  "  preparation  of  teachers,”  in  our  training  school,  “  consists  in 
handing  down  to  them  a  code,”  is  a  statement  too  absurd  to  require  serious 
refutation. 

I  believe  that  children  have  minds,  and  that  they  perform  mental  acts,  and 
that  these  mental  acts  follow  some  laws.  If  not,  they  are  the  only  lawless 
phenomena  in  nature.  I  believe  that  the  most  important  of  these  laws 
are  fairly  well  known;  at  least  sufficiently  well  known  to  serve  as  a  working 
basis  until  they  are  disproved. 

If  a  child  is  only  a  bundle  of  desires  and  impulses  without  sequences  or 
known  relations,  if  an  adolescent  youth  is  mentally  only  a  volcano  in  erup¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  pity  the  discovery  had  not  been  made  a  few  thousand  years  ago. 
Then  nature  might  have  been  left  to  take  its  course,  and  the  long  history  of 
education  might  haN'e  been  unmade  and  unwritten. 

As  things  are,  I  see  no  way  but  for  us  to  work  along,  seeking  truth  in  all 
quarters,  living  up  to  our  light,  throwing  out  such  life-lines  and  buoys  as  we 
have,  to  save  some  of  the  children  from  the  catastrophes  which  are  always 
impending. 

The  introspective  psychology  of  the  adult  mind  was  taught  to  us  as  such 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  ought  to  know  what  the  infant  mind 
should  eventually  become  in  order  to  direct  intelligently  its  activity,  or  be 
the  occasion  of  its  normal  expansion.  It  was  not  assumed  that  a  finality  of 
result  in  mind-study  had  been  attained,  nor  were  we  taught  to  regard 
a  child's  mind  as  simply  a  miniature  of  the  adult  mind.  On  the  contrary 
we  were  led  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  study  of  the  individual  child,  to  dis¬ 
cover  if  possible  his  stage  of  development  and  the  peculiar  workings  of  his 
mind,  that  we  may  be  able  to  assist  him  in  reaching  a  maturity  of  normal 
mental  growth. 

The  last  extract  is  from  a  superintendent  who  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  Massachusetts  normal  school  and  refers  to  the  work 
of  the  school  while  he  was  a  student  there. 

The  school  authorities  of  Massachusetts  demand  that 
teachers  shall  include  in  their  special  training  a  study  of  such 
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principles  as  are  generally  received,  whether  these  principles 
have  been  discovered  through  introspective,  experimental, 
physiological,  or  genetic  psychology,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Massachusetts  normal  schools  have  tried  and  are  trying  to 
send  out  graduates  to  meet  these  ideals  and  these  demands. 
As  to  personality — no  one  is  admitted  without  trustworthy 
testimony  that,  as  far  as  general  moral  character  and  physical 
health  and  strength  go,  he  or  she  is  fitted  to  begin  the  special 
preparation  for  teaching.  Until  within  a  few  years  pupils 
were  allowed  to  enter  directly  from  grammar  schools — now 
they  are  required  to  have  a  high-school  education.  In  the 
past,  it  has  been  necessary  to  help  develop  and  strengthen  the 
personality  and  to  give  instruction  as  well.  As  high-school 
pupils  come  to  the  normal  schools,  as  they  are  beginning  to 
come,  with  better  preparation  for  the  special  work  they  are 
to  undertake,  academic  work  may  cease. 

The  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  teach  how  to  teach. 
It  is  not  to  say  to  its  pupils,  as  some  of  its  critics  evidently 
would  have  it  say,  we  know  not  what  education  is,  nor  what 
teaching  is,  nor  how  it  should  be  carried  on;  neither  do  we 
know  much  of  anything  of  the  child  except  that  he  is  not 
like  us;  we  can  give  you  no  guidance,  but  stop  with  us  a  while 
and  tabulate  answers  received  to  questionnaires,  and  let  us  see 
if  we  cannot  discover  something.  The  normal  school  can¬ 
not  wait  until  education  is  fully  developed  into  an  established 
science.  It  must  not  send  its  pupils  adrift  like  rudderless 
ships.  It  takes  all  that  various  sciences — biology,  physiology, 
embryology,  psychology,  etc. — contribute,  and  attempts  to 
develop  in  its  pupils  high  ideals  of  education,  of  teaching,  of 
the  child,  of  the  adult. 

The  normal  school  holds  that,  if  the  teacher  is  to  guide  the 
pupil  in  his  development,  an  ideal  toward  which  to  lead  him 
is  necessary.  For  this  it  must  look  to  the  highest  types  as 
found  in  history  or  in  life.  Nor  is  it  held  that  the  ideal  must 
be  the  same  for  each  pupil.  In  relation  to  Nature,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  ideal  for  one  may  be  the  attitude  of  Wordsworth, 
for  another  that  of  Darwin,  but  an  ideal  there  must  be.  In 
the  Ugly  Duckling,  so  dear  to  children’s  hearts,  is  portrayed 
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a  too  common  tragedy  of  the  home  and  of  the  school.  The 
comparison  of  the  young  swan  with  the  ducklings  was  wholly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  former.  How  often  do  children  suffer 
similar  judgment  and  for  a  similar  reason!  Only  through  the 
comparative  study  of  the  child  and  the  adult  can  this  be 
remedied.  In  order  to  understand  the  ideal,  as  well  as  to 
understand  the  results  of  modern  child-study, — for  memory, 
attention,  and  the  other  classifications  of  the  adult  mind  are 
still  applied  to  the  child  mind, — it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
psychology  of  the  adult  mind.  Through  the  study  of  the 
adult  mind  and  body,  normal  students  are  given  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  psychology  and  physiology — the  sciences  upon 
which  modern  pedagogy  is  based. 

Model  and  practice  schools  are  established  in  connection 
with  normal  schools  that  those  preparing  to  teach  may  have 
opportunity  to  observe  skilled  teaching,  to  study  children  and 
to  do  their  first  teaching  under  guidance,  expert  and  careful 
■ — careful  not  only  of  the  pupil-teacher,  but  of  the  children  she 
is  attempting  to  teach.  In  the  practice  schools  the  would-be 
teacher  is  tried.  Not  until  she  reaches  this  part  of  her  course 
can  anyone  say,  with  even  reasonable  certainty,  that  she  pos¬ 
sesses  the  qualifications  demanded  by  Massachusetts  school 
officers. 

Massachusetts  school  officers  and  teachers — and  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  they  fairly  represent  the  nation — are  evidently 
agreed  that  there  is  as  yet  no  fully  established  science  of  edu¬ 
cation;  they  are  as  evidently  agreed  that  some  principles  are 
established  and  that  teachers  cannot  stand  helpless,  waiting 
until  education  and  teaching  are  reduced  to  exact  science, 
but  must  push  their  work  with  industry,  intelligence,  and 
tact,  utilizing  what  is  known  and  indirectly  assisting  to  reduce 
what  is  unknown;  that  schools,  pedagogy,  child-study, 
teachers,  superintendents,  normal  schools  are  all  for  the  child, 
and  that  their  usefulness  or  uselessness  must  be  decided  by 
the  measure  in  which  they  meet  or  fail  to  meet  his  needs. 

John  G.  Thompson 

State  Normal  School, 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

GRADING  INSIDE  OF  CLASS  LINES 

The  educational  periodicals  are  rife  with  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  feasibility  of  the  abolition  of  formal  courses  of 
study  in  the  high  school  and  of  frequent  promotion  from 
class  to  class  as  the  pupil’s  attainments  may  warrant.  While 
many  of  us  would  be  glad  to  see  the  advent  of  comparatively 
unrestricted  facilities  for  election  and  promotion,  it  may 
meanwhile  be  profitable  to  discuss  some  of  the  means  by 
which  methods  of  instruction  may  be  made  less  formal  and 
more  fruitful  inside  of  class  Jines.  An  experiment  of  about 
three  years’  standing  at  the  Boston  English  High  School 
may  not  be  without  significance  in  this  regard. 

The  school,  which  is  for  boys  only,  consists  of  over  nine 
hundred  pupils,  all  graduates  of  grammar  or  parochial 
schools,  but  of  exceedingly  various  home  training  and  actual 
acquirements  in  the  several  subjects  which  they  have  pursued 
in  the  lower  grades.  This  extreme  diversity  of  attainment 
and  aptitude  for  work  has  given  rise  to  much  difficulty  in  the 
advantageous  instruction  of  the  necessarily  large  classes  to 
be  handled,  and  the  plan  was  at  first  put  in  force  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  middle  class,  but  now  is  extended  also  to  the  enter¬ 
ing  class,  of  dividing  the  pupils  into  many  grades  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  average  marks  in  the  several  subjects  pursued. 
To  be  specific,  the  grading  of  the  entering  class,  for  example, 
in  the  school  year  1897-98,  was  conducted  on  the  following 
basis: 

First  divisions  '  .  .  .75  per  cent,  to  lOO  per  cent,  inclusive. 


Second  ‘‘ 

67  “ 

“  74 

Third 

.  60 

66 

Fourth  “ 

54 

“  59 

Fifth  “  . 

.  45 

“  53 

Sixth 

34 

“  44 

Seventh  “  . 

.  .  0  “ 

33 

'  There  are  two  divisions  of  every  grade  except  the  seventh,  which  has  but  one. 
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The  work  of  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  furnishes  the  data  for  the  calculation  of  these  per  cents., 
and  during  the  present  year  the  subjects  considered  in  the 
grading  were  algebra,  English  or  botany,  and  French.  As 
soon  as  the  grade  is  established  at  the  end  of  November, 
pupils  are  divided  into  sections  of  about  thirty-five  each,  and 
each  of  these  divisions  must,  in  every  case,  consist  of  pupils 
of  the  same  grade. 

The  grading  of  the  middle  class  and  of  the  senior  class  is 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  based  on 
the  entire  work  of  the  preceding  year.  The  middlers  are 
divided  into  three  divisions  and  the  seniors  into  five.  Little 
is  said  of  the  work  with  these  classes  in  the  present  paper  be¬ 
cause  their  numbers  are  smaller  and,  for  this  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  the  grading  is  less  close  than  with  the  beginners. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  grading  is  put  in  force,  the  in¬ 
struction  naturally  follows  the  lines  usual  in  high-school 
work,  but  from  that  time  on  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
deal  with  each  division  in  a  manner  which  depends  entirely 
on  what  that  particular  division  can  do.  The  differences  in 
the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  high  and  low  grade  divisions  are 
of  two  sorts:  either  the  higher  divisions  are  given  more  work, 
covering  a  larger  number  of  topics  in  the  subjects  studied,  or 
else  the  ground,  while  nominally  no  more  extended,  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  more  thorough  fashion,  and  the  teaching  with  the 
higher  grades  is  freer  and  more  spontaneous.  In  my  own 
biological  instruction,  for  example,  oftentimes  the  class  work 
for  several  successive  periods,  with  the  better  students,  is 
wholly  devoted  to  informal  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and 
discussion,  while,  on  the  same  subject  and  at  the  same  stage 
of  advancement,  the  recitations  of  the  poorer  pupils  would 
consist  quite  largely  of  answers,  oral  or  written,  to  direct 
questions. 

It  would  evidently  be  highly  unjust  to  retain  pupils  in  a 
grade  for  which  their  work  subsequent  to  the  time  when  it 
was  established  proved  them  unadapted.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  the  practice  in  this  school,  until  §bout  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  school  year,  to  redistribute  the  pupils  from 
month  to  month  into  grades  where  a  reconsideration  of  their 
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work  shows  them  properly  to  belong.  In  this  manner,  by  the 
time  the  school  year  is  half  completed,  the  teachers  may 
assure  themselves  that,  as  far  as  average  attainment  is  con¬ 
cerned,  each  pupil  is  pretty  closely  on  a  par  with  all  those 
with  whom  he  is  immediately  brought  in  contact,  and  the 
work  which  is  exacted  of  him  can  be  adjusted  with  a  good 
deal  of  nicety  to  his  real  capacity.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  with  exactness  what  are  the  relative  powers  of  the 
best  and  poorest  students  in  a  large  high-school  class.  The 
writer  took  occasion  a  few  years  ago  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  physics  instruction  in  the  laboratory, 
and  on  that  occasion  he  found  that  out  of  a  possible  maxi¬ 
mum  of  170  points  on  ten  experiments  in  physics,  mostly 
quantitative — this  maximum  being  based  on  the  notebook  of 
the  best  pupil  in  the  class — a  considerable  number  out  of  the 
150  students,  more  or  less,  who  were  pursuing  the  subject  had 
failed  to  attain  more  than  five  points,  while  a  few  had  really 
accomplished  so  little  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  them 
any  credit  whatever  on  that  part  of  the  whole  year’s  work 
which  was  embraced  in  the  ten  experiments  considered. 

It  is  commonly  urged  by  objectors  to  the  close-grading 
plan  that  it  destroys  incentive  to  efYort  on  the  part  of  the 
sluggish  student  and  that  he  who  might  strive  to  excel  if  he 
were  placed  in  the  field  with  worthy  competitors,  will  cease 
to  struggle  when  surrounded  by  mediocrities  like  himself. 
A  vigorous  trial  of  the  method,  with  the  considerable  num¬ 
bers  above  described,  has  not  seemed  to  sanction  this  view  of 
the  matter.  It  is  true  the  very  lowest  divisions  have  usually 
recognized  the  fact  that  promotion  was  probably  impossible 
without  a  repetition  of  the  year’s  work,  but  this  fact  having 
been  accepted,  the  pupils  of  these  lower  grades  have  not  in¬ 
frequently  accomplished  what  was  for  them  a  fairly  creditable 
amount  and  kind  of  study,  and  have  laid  the  foundations  for 
a  decidedly  successful  repetition  of  the  subjects  during  the 
following  year.  Here,  as  always  in  school  management,  the 
perennial  question,  how  far  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
best  or  poorest  memljers  of  the  class  to  those  of  the  average 
member,  presents  itself  in  a  decided  form.  To  the  writer  it 
seems  that  the  grossest  injustice  in  school  work  is  to  shackle 
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and  restrain  the  pupils  who  are  best  able  to  make  rapid  ad¬ 
vances.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  just  what  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  the  ablest  pupils  who  are  pursuing  any  of 
the  ordinary  high-school  subjects,  and  particularly  the  mathe¬ 
matical  ones,  is  wasted  or  worse  than  wasted  when  the  class 
is  held  together  as  a  unit.  In  those  cases  where  pupils  are 
sent  to  the  board  to  demonstrate  the  problems  which  they 
have  solved  at  home,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  all  the 
recitation  time  of  the  brilliant  pupil  is  dead  loss.  More  than 
that,  the  wearying  and  depressing  effect,  the  irritation  to  the 
nerves  which  he  experiences  while  listening  to  the  teacher’s 
attempts  to  elicit  some  kind  of  recitation  from  the  stupid  or 
unprepared  members  of  the  class,  makes  him  distinctly  worse 
off  for  having  been  present  at  the  recitation  at  all.  This 
waste  of  time  either  does  not  occur  or  at  any  rate  is  minimized 
in  those  cases  where  the  student  is  coping  with  his  intellectual 
equals,  and  to  expect  such  limited  competitions  to  produce 
natural  growth  would  seem  to  be  as  logical  as  to  expect 
muscular  development  of  the  most  healthful  sort  to  result 
from  the  competition  of  physical  equals  in  the  gymnasium  or 
on  the  playground. 

Something  may  profitably  be  said  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
requiring  a  repetition  of  the  year’s  work  in  every  subject 
which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  completed  when  the  ground 
was  first  traversed.  Statistics  on  this  head  are  of  far  more 
value  than  surmises.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  instruct¬ 
ors  in  this  school  that  while  the  “  repeaters,”  as  boys  who  are 
not  promoted  in  any  subject  are  technically  called,  seldom 
reach  the  highest  excellence  during  their  repeating  year,  they 
not  infrequently  attain  a  fairly  good  position,  and  not  only 
accomplish  much  more  in  ever>’  subject  than  they  did  when 
it  was  gone  through  for  the  first  time,  but  also  feel  a  stronger 
interest  in  it  in  proportion  to  their  increased  understanding 
of  its  meaning.  The  accompanying  summary  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  “  repeaters  ”  in  the  “  entering  class  ”  in  our 
school  during  the  year  1897-08,  will  show  their  status  among 
the  other  pupils,  after  seven  months  of  the  school  year  have 
passed. 

As  there  w’ere  about  80  pupils  in  first  divisions  at  the  time 
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this  enumeration  was  made,  it  may  be  roughly  reckoned  that 
one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  such  divisions  consisted  of 
those  who  failed  of  promotion  in  any  subject  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  in  the  high  school. 


Repeaters  in  first  divisions . 19 

“  second  " . 14 

“  third  “ . 10 

“  fourth  “ . 5 

“  fifth  “  3 

“  sixth  “ . 2 

“  seventh  “ . o 


It  may  be  urged  that  the  kind  of  shifting  inside  of  class 
lines  which  is  discussed  in  this  paper  is  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  system  of  free  promotion  from  class  to  class.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  principal  difference  between  the  two  plans  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  the  one  here  described  does  not  admit 
of  the  pupil’s  completing  the  high-school  course  in  less  than 
three  years.  But  is  that  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to 
devote  to  high-school  education?  We  are  able  to  keep  even 
the  ablest  boys  actively  at  work  among  their  peers  during 
every  school  day  of  those  three  years.  How  much  better  off 
would  the  most  capable  pupils  of  the  entering  class  be,  if  they 
were  required  to  complete  only  a  meager  course  in  elemen¬ 
tary  algebra,  or  if  they  dropped  their  botany  after  acquiring 
the  designated  minimum  of  the  science  and  were  encouraged 
to  feel  that  they  were  getting  more  of  an  education  because 
they  had  changed  subjects  and  were  now  beginning  to  study 
the  geometry  or  physiology  of  the  middle  year? 

Incidentally,  where  the  scholarship  of  numbers  of  pupils  of 
the  same  degree  of  ability  and  attainments  is  kept  account  of, 
an  interesting  though  not  unexpected  fact  comes  to  light. 
Two  divisions  of  exactly  the  same  grade  rarely  fare  alike  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  school  year,  but  their  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  evidently  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
amount  of  stimulus  which  they  receive  from  the  instructor 
who  has  general  charge  of  the  room  in  which  they  remain. 

Joseph  Y.  Bergen 


English  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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LITERARY  USE  OF  THE  DAILY  THEME 

Of  course  most  daily  theme  classes  have  for  their  rank  and 
file  the  average  student,  and  must,  therefore,  largely  confine 
themselves  to  practical  training  in  observation  and  the  art 
of  straightforward  statement.  Of  course,  too,  the  literary 
genius,  to  the  extent  that  he  is  a  genius,  will  manage  his  own 
instruction.  Still  there  are,  in  every  college,  talented  stu¬ 
dents,  who  will  elect  their  theme  course  for  artistic  practice 
and  guidance,  and  who,  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  independence, 
will  find  it  shaping  their  literary  habits  and  ideals.  It  would 
seem  worth  while,  in  their  cases,  to  make  the  daily  theme 
course  a  literary  apprenticeship;  but,  as  such,  its  ordinary 
methods  would  have  to  be  readapted.  In  fact,  this  system 
of  daily  brief  report  or  little  essay,  while  it  may  serve  practi¬ 
cal  writing  very  well,  can  do  harm  in  the  literary  way. 

Its  first  danger  for  the  young  person  of  artistic  instinct 
will  be  in  his  conscientious  effort  to  write  about  a  lamp-post, 
— if  he  sees  a  lamp-post, — whether  it  interests  him  or  not, 
nather  than  to  fail  of  a  current  observation.  Now,  writing 
with  “  the  eye  on  the  object,”  and  not  “  from  imagination  on 
a  basis  of  memory,”  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  forcible  de- 
cription,  even  if  it  does  not  hold  good  of  all  imaginative 
work.  But,  as  a  conscious  and  perfunctory  method,  it  is 
likely  to  degenerate  into  something  neither  inspired  nor  ar¬ 
tistic.  Our  realists,  for  conscience’  sake,  have  proved  it.  We 
do  not  want  to  train  lovers  of  the  Chevalier  de  Pensieri  Vani 
into  reporters  of  Chicago  interiors.  Observation  for  the  sake 
of  observation,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  is  journalism 
rather  than  art.  Journalistic,  too,  is  the  promptness  of  the 
ideal  current  observer  in  getting  his  impression  defined  and 
slapped  on  paper.  Description  “  from  imagination  on  a  basis 
of  memory  ”  at  least  insures  a  subject  which  has  been 
wrought  into  the  writer’s  experience. 

This  is  the  hint,  then,  upon  which  a  gifted  youth  will  best 
improve  his  chance  of  observation.  Describe  not  only  what 
you  see  but  what  you  feel,  even  if,  at  first,  you  cannot  produce 
with  ideal  regularity;  spontaneity  is  the  very  spring  of  good 
writing.  So,  in  describing  with  the  eye  on  the  object,  make 
the  emotional  impression  the  end  of  your  careful  transcription 
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of  data.  People  do  not  care  for  the  physiognomy  of  a  special 
sunrise  or  a  special  man,  as  they  do  care  for  the  glory  of  the 
sunrising  and  for  the  pathos  and  laughter  of  human  life. 

But  to  collect  one’s  material  like  an  artist  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  attempting  to  turn  out  finished  artistic  work  every 
day  in  the  shape  of  a  page  of  writing,  and  this  is  what  young 
writers,  who  are  not  reporters,  but  have  an  instinct  for  form, 
are  tempted  to  do.  A  pastel  or  an  essay  in  miniature,  every 
day  in  the  week!  And  the  college  magazines  tell  the  rest  of 
the  story.  I  am  sure  that  the  daily  theme,  when  so  treated, 
forms  one  of  the  worst  habits  of  style,  an  affected 
sketchiness  of  treatment,  or  the  point  of  view  in  its 
most  trifling  application.  Ability  to  handle  large  masses 
of  material  and  on  broad  lines,  the  instinct  for  pro¬ 
portion,  IS  hardly  trained  under  these  circumstances,  by 
the  more  sustained  fortnightly.  The  habit  of  reducing 
one’s  subject  to  a  small  canvas  loses  one  the  power 
of  the  broad  stroke.  It  therefore  seems  a  point  for  the 
instructor  to  argue  that  the  daily  theme  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  depository  for  material;  always 
with  the  end  of  the  larger  composition  in  view.  Thus  a  theme 
might  simply  indicate  material  which  has  come  under  the 
writer’s  observation  during  the  day,  and  seems  to  him  capa¬ 
ble  of  artistic  development;  it  might  indicate  this  and  the  line 
of  development  without  even  throwing  the  material  into  the 
form  of  literary  statement.  And,  following  the  same  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  instructor  should  always  notice  the  significant 
observation  rather  than  the  merely  clever  skit.  The  imme¬ 
diate  hit  should  not  be  the  proposed  mark  of  the  daily  theme. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  is  a  proposal  that  the  classroom  shall 
attempt  to  supply  the  pupil  with  creative  insight;  and  one 
might  object  that  original  talent  will  discover  its  own 
methods,  and  that  it  is  the  only  talent  to  which  creative 
methods  are  applicable.  But  even  fine  talent  may  fumble 
after  methods  which  it  might  grasp  more  quickly  under  a 
little  intelligent  guidance.  And,  above  all,  if  we  are  ever  to 
treat  the  theme  course  seriously  as  a  literary  apprentice¬ 
ship,  let  it  not  be  one  more  of  the  too  many  current  influences 
for  confusing  literature  and  journalism. 

Edith  Baker  Brown 


Boston,  Mass. 
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The  evolution  of  the  Aryan— By  Rudolph  von  Ihering.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  A.  Drucker,  M.  P.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1897. 
xviii,  403  p.  $3.00  net. 

Jhering,^  long  ago  famous  in  Europe,  is  less  well  known  in 
our  country  than  he  should  be,  even  among  lawyers;  and  to 
American  students  of  the  history  of  civilization  he  seems  al¬ 
most  unknown.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  students  of  this  latter 
class  that  much  of  his  work  should  especially  appeal.  The 
first  book  of  his  Gcist  des  romischen  Rechts  is  far  more  than  n 
description  of  the  beginnings  of  law:  it  depicts  the  institu¬ 
tional  beginnings  of  society.  His  Zivcck  im  Recht  is  not 
merely  a  philosophy  of  law,  it  is  a  system  of  sociology.  The 
posthumous  work  now  before  me,  in  English  translation, 
might  well  be  entitled,  “  The  evolution  of  European  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  Jhering  holds  that  the  first  of  the  Indo-Europeans 
that  attained  a  high  civilization — the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
— were  largely  influenced  by  the  older  Semitic  culture,  and  a 
good  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  beginnings  of  Semitic 
civilization  in  Babylon. 

The  Vorgeschichtc  der  Indo-Enropiicr  (for  such  is  the  Ger¬ 
man  title  of  the  work)  occupied  the  last  years  of  Jhering’s 
long  and  singularly  productive  life,  and  was  left  unfinished. 
Some  of  the  “books”  had  not  been  written  at  all;  others 
were  incomplete.  Some  chapters  and  sections  were  found 
only  in  the  form  of  preliminary  draughts.  The  MS.  was  to 
a  large  extent  so  illegible  that  the  work  would  hardly  have 
seen  the  light  but  for  the  devoted  labors  of  Jhering’s  widow, 
who  spent  a  year  in  deciphering  it  and  making  a  clean  copy. 

'  Ihering  or  Jhering?  On  the  title  page  of  Der  Kampf  urns  Recht  (6  ed.,  Wien, 
1880),  which  is  printed  in  Roman  type,  the  name  appears  as  Ihering  ;  but  in  Der 
Zweck  im  Recht  {2  ed.,  Leipzig,  18S4),  which  is  also  printed  in  Roman  type,  the 
name  begins  with  J.  The  latter  spelling  better  indicates  the  pronunciation,  which 
is  not  Ear-ing  but  Ya-ring. 
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Jhering’s  literary  executor,  Victor  Ehrenberg,  was  then  able 
to  determine  Jhering’s  plan  of  arrangement  and  to  revise  the 
MS.  for  the  press.  None  of  these  facts,  by  the  way,  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Mr.  Drucker’s  volume,  for  he  has  suppressed  the 
editor’s  preface — a  proceeding  which  seems  hardly  just  either 
to  Jhering’s  reputation  or  to  the  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
Ehrenberg  and  Frau  von  Jhering. 

Although  the  work  was  not  brought  to  completion,  it  has 
reached,  as  Dr.  Ehrenberg  remarks,  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Jhering’s  chief  results  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
evidence  has  been  digested  and  put  in  its  proper  place.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jhering,  the  Aryan  parent  stock  (Book  I)  lived 
for  thousands  of  years  in  central  Asia,  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  (Hindu-Kush).  The  stage  of  civilization 
there  reached  was  very  low  (Ehrenberg  thinks  it  was  even 
lower  than  Jhering  assumes).  That  portion  of  the  Aryan 
family  that  remained  in  or  near  the  old  home  has  never 
worked  out  any  civilization  of  real  value.  The  first  great 
step  in  the  development  of  the  Arj-ans,  the  step  which  has  so 
sharply  differentiated  all  the  European  branches  from  the 
Asiatic,  was  the  long  and  perilous  march  into  Europe.  On 
the  march  (Books  III  and  IV)  the  daughter-stock  developed 
the  moral  qualities  which  characterize  the  European,  and  in 
which  he  is  superior  not  only  to  the  Hindu  but  to  the  Semite. 
On  the  march,  and  during  a  long  residence  in  the  “  second 
home  ”  (Book  IV),  which  Jhering  places  in  what  is  now 
Southern  Russia  and  Bessarabia,  were  developed  many  of  the 
political  and  social  institutions  which  we  find  among  all  the 
different  European  nations.  On  the  march  the  emigrants 
evolved  the  European  type  of  army  organization  with  the 
military  king  at  its  head;  the  European  system  of  an  expert 
(sachkundigcs)  priesthood;  and  the  system  of  monogamous 
marriage.  In  the  second  home  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  plow,  and  developed  the  institution  of  serfdom  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  slavery. 

The  Europeans  who  remained  in  the  second  home  are  the 
Slavs;  those  who  again  migrated  became  Celts,  Germans, 
Greeks,  Italians,  etc.  Those  further  differentiations  were 
due  in  part  to  new  and  arduous  struggles  with  nature  and 
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with  their  fellow-men,  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  territories 
which  they  seized;  and  partly,  in  the  case  of  those  who 
reached  the  Mediterranean,  to  earlier  contact  with  the 
Semitic  civilization  (Books  VI  and  VII,  which  should  have 
dealt  with  these  further  diflerentiations,  are  wholly  lacking). 

The  Semitic  civilization  (Book  II)  came  into  existence  in 
the  great  alluvial  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  thousands  of  years 
before  the  Aryans  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  it  reached  its 
highest  development  in  Babylon.  Here  was  developed 
architecture,  with  its  ancillary  arts  and  sciences;  here  men  be¬ 
gan  to  live  in  cities,  and  the  state  was  born;  here  the  first 
ships  were  built  and  ocean  commerce  came  into  existence. 
Through  the  agency  of  commerce,  this  civilization  reached 
the  Mediterranean.  The  culture  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews, 
and  the  Phoenicians  was  derived  from  Babylon. 

The  differentiation  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Aryan 
race  is  explained,  as  we  have  seen,  by  external  and  material 
influences.  The  same  explanation  is  given  for  the  differen¬ 
tiation  of  Aryan  and  Semitic  culture.  Nearly  all  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  early  Aryans  and  the  Babylonians  arc 
deduced  (i)  from  the  fact  that  wood  was  abundant  in  the 
Hindu-Kush  and  scarce  in  Mesopotamia;  and  (2)  from  the 
fact  that  Mesopotamia  possessed  great  navigable  rivers,  and 
the  Hindu-Kush  did  not. 

In  reconstructing  the  primitive  Aryan  conditions,  and  in 
describing  the  civilization  of  Babylon,  Jhering  depends,  pri¬ 
marily,  on  the  results  reached  by  the  Indologists  and  Assyri- 
ologists.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  much  new  light  he 
throws  upon  both  fields  by  combining  with  the  philological 
data  evidence  drawn  from  the  comparative  study  of  early  in¬ 
stitutions,  religious  and  legal.  In  the  study  of  the  migration 
and  of  the  residence  in  the  second  home,  in  which  Jhering 
has  broken  wholly  new  ground,  the  use  made  of  religious 
reminiscences  and  survivals  at  Rome  is  peculiarly  brilliant 
and  suggestive. 

The  further  element  which  Jhering  adds,  and  by  which  he 
supplements  not  only  the  results  attained  by  the  philologist 
but  also  those  worked  out  by  other  students  of  comparative 
law  and  comparative  religion,  is  a  reconstructive  imagination 
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which  no  other  writer  has  ever  possessed  in  like  degree.  The 
famous  German  definition  of  the  historian  as  ein  riickzvdrts 
schaucnder  Prophet  has  never  been  better  illustrated  than  in 
his  case;  and  his  Epimethean  vision  reaches  back  through 
those  prehistoric  mists  which  hang  so  thick  against  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sight  as  to  seem  impenetrable.  The  data  for  many  of 
his  reconstructions  are  so  scanty  that  the  critical  reader 
cannot  but  regard  them  with  skepticism;  and  yet  the 
picture  he  draws  is  so  plausible — so  probable  even — that  the 
most  skeptical  student  is  inclined  to  accept  his  theories  as 
representing  at  least  the  best  working  hypotheses  which 
modern  science  has  as  yet  provided.  The  one  point  of  view 
which  Jhering  neglects  is  that  furnished  by  modern  anthro¬ 
pology.  He  assumes  throughout  what  the  anthropologists 
question — the  identity  of  races  with  language-groups. 

Some  of  Jhering’s  theories  I  have  discussed  at  greater 
length  elsewhere.*.  Here  I.  have  barely  left  myself  space  to  say 
a  word  about  the  translation.  To  a  reader  familiar  with  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  German  and  unacquainted  with  Jhering’s 
writings  in  the  original,  this  version  may  well  seem  of  unusual 
excellence.  Mr.  Drucker,  however,  is  really  entitled  to  little 
credit  for  producing  this  impression.  Jhering’s  style  is  so 
vivid  and  picturesque,  and  the  development  of  his  thought 
proceeds  with  such  energy  and  swing,  that  a  translator  not 
wholly  devoid  of  literary  instinct  can  hardly  fail  to  preserve 
something  of  his  charm  and  power;  but  even  a  hasty  com¬ 
parison  with  the  original  will  show  that  this  translation  is 
uncommonly  faulty.  It  is  marked  throughout  by  almost 
incredible  carelessness  and  ignorance.  The  reviewer  has 
made  only  random  comparisons,  but  has  noted  a  list  of  blun¬ 
ders  which  would  fill  several  pages  of  this  periodical.  In  one 
case  a  “  not  ”  is  gratuitiously  inserted  (p.  20, 1.  14);  in  another 
an  affirmative  nicht  bloss  .  .  .  sondern  becomes  a  simple  nega¬ 
tive  by  the  omission  of  “  merely  ”  and  “  but  ”  (p.  42, 1.  9,  10). 
On  p.  Ill  die  zvenig  anstrengende  Miihe  becomes  “  the 
arduous  task.”  These  and  numerous  other  errors  are  clearly 
due  to  carelessness  alone;  but  evidences  of  ignorance  abound. 
Law  terms  are  regularly  mistranslated;  whether  Recht,  alone 

*  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  xii,  pp.  35  *1  </•  Mtx  Muller  in  Cos- 

mopolis,  September,  1896. 
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or  in  compound,  means  “  right  ”  or  “  law  ”  the  translator  is 
never  quite  sure,  and  he  often  guesses  wrong.  Without  any 
apparent  motive  except  a  desire  for  variety,  he  twice  trans¬ 
lates  it  “  legislation  ”  (p.  78, 1.  17;  p.  80, 1.  9),  and  once  “  juris¬ 
diction  ”  (p.  26,  1.  8).  With  terms  less  common  the  transla¬ 
tor  fares  even  worse.  On  p.  57  (where  Jhering  attempts 
to  connect  the  punishment  of  the  third  person  who  released 
the  Aryan  debtor  from  the  stake  with  the  penalty  imposed 
upon  the  Roman  vindex  who  attempted  but  failed  to  establish 
in  legal  procedure  the  invalidity  of  the  creditor’s  claim)  there 
is  such  a  series  of  mistranslations  that  the  argument  becomes 
unintelligible.  In  the  first  place  dcr  Schiddpfahl,  the  debt- 
stake,  is  transformed  into  the  meaningless  “  correction 
stake.”  Then  Mr.  Drucker  speaks  of  “  the  offense  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  debtor,”  where  Jhering  speaks  of  the  offense 
committed  by  the  third  party  who  released  the  debtor;  and  a 
few  lines  farther  on  the  two  persons  are  again  mixed  up. 
Haftung,  ”  liability,”  is  translated  “  bond.”  Das  Untcrlicgcn, 
the  defeat  (of  the  vindex),  is  translated  “violation”;  and  when 
the  phrase  prozcssualischcs  Untcrlicgcn,  defeat  in  procedure, 
comes  to  set  the  translator  right,  he  is  so  far  beyond  help  that 
he  translates  it  “  litigious  interferences.”  Toward  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  disastrous  page  he  is  so  muddled  that  the  vindex, 
previously  “  he,”  suddenly  becomes  “  it  ”  !  It  may  be  said, 
broadly,  that  wherever  Jhering  bases  an  argument  upon  legal 
institutions  or  legal  forms  the  English  version  is  at  least  con¬ 
fused  and  unclear,  and  frequently  it  is  unintelligible.  Mis¬ 
takes,  however,  and  serious  ones  occur  in  other  portions  of 
the  translation.  I  will  cite,  by  way  of  example,  two  passages 
in  which  the  blunders  are  distinctly  comical.  (The  italics 
are  mine.) 

.  .  der  Bericht  des  Nebukadnezar  .  .  the  account  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(GrUndungseylinder)  worin  er  meldet  ^grindstone')  in  which  he  states  .  . 
.  .  (p.  132).  (p.  103). 

It  does  not  appear  whether  Mr.  Drucker  supposes  that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  account  was  graven  on  a  grindstone,  or 
thinks  that  the  name  of  the  king  signifies  grindstone.  All 
that  is  clear  is  that  he  imagines  that  griinden  means  to  grind, 
and  knows  that  a  cylinder  is  round. 
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.  .  Ludwig  XIV.  dem  seine  Zeit  das 
Lob  spendete,  der  hbflichste  Mann 
seines  ganzen  Reiches  zu  sein,  und 
diese  Eigenschafc  gegen  Niemand  ver- 
leugnet  zu  haben  .  .  (p.  124,  125). 


.  .  Louis  XIV.  who  prided  himself 
upon  being  the  most  polished  gentle¬ 
man  of  his  kingdom,  an  opinion  which 
he  never  renounced  .  .  (p.  96), 


Poor  Louis  XIV — and  poor  Jhering! 

C0LU.MBIA  University 


Munroe  Smith 


Principles  of  vocal  expression— By  W.  B.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.  Together 
with  Mental  technique  and  literary  interpretation — By  S.  H.  Clark, 
Ph.  B.  Chicago;  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1897.  479  p.  $1.00. 

This  volume,  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Chamber- 
lain  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
Clark,  who  has  charge  of  the  department  of  public  speaking 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  expressional  analysis,  gives  the 
title  to  the  book  and  occupies  about  one-half  of  it.  Here  are 
ten  chapters  discussing  what  the  author  calls  paraphrasing, 
types  of  utterance,  formulation,  discrimination,  emotion,  voli¬ 
tion,  and  the  musical  properties  of  speech;  and  there  is  also 
an  appendix  on  vocal  technique.  Part  second,  by  Mr.  Clark, 
a  separate  piece  of  work,  has  to  do  chiefly  with  literary  inter¬ 
pretation  and  the  art  of  recitation.  It  deals  with  such  topics 
as  fltmo.sphere,  contrast,  climax,  transitions,  descriptive  gest¬ 
ure,  and,  besides,  offers  further  studies  in  some  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  Part  I.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  part  the 
writer  says  that  his  treatise  is  designed  for  college  students, 
preferably  those  in  the  Sophomore  year,  who  have  had  ele¬ 
mentary  training  in  vocal  culture  and  gesture,  and  for  those 
in  the  first  year  of  a  theological  course.  The  statement  is 
further  made  that,  with  daily  exercises,  the  work  given  in  the 
volume  should  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  weeks. 

The  precise  value  of  the  kind  of  instruction  here  set  forth, 
for  the  classes  for  whom  it  is  designed,  must  be  determined 
by  every  teacher  for  himself.  In  the  minds  of  a  great  many, 
however,  it  must  be  said,  such  training,  whatever  be  its  im¬ 
portance  for  the  professional  reader  or  teacher,  is  of  very 
slight  advantage  to  the  average  college  student.  What  the 
.Sophomore  or  young  theological  student  needs  primarily  to 
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be  taught  in  his  course  in  elocution  is  to  become  an  easy  and 
effective  speaker;  to  be  able  to  stand  before  and  talk  to  an 
audience  without  hesitation  or  embarrassment,  and  with  some 
distinction  of  manner.  But  that  these  ends  can  be  attained 
or  furthered  by  an  elaborate  study  of  the  principles  of  vocal 
expression  and  literary  interpretation  is  open  to  a  good  deal 
of  doubt. 

Even  granting,  however,  the  general  utility  of  such  studies, 
their  treatment,  particularly  in  the  first  half  of  this  volume, 
is  not  likely  to  commend  itself  unreservedly  either  to  teachers 
or  to  students.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  vagueness  of  state¬ 
ment,  a  passion  for  unconvincing,  subtile  definitions  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  that  rather  outstrips  the  jargon  of  a  well-equipped 
metaphysician.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  paraphrasing 
— a  word  of  which  uncertain  use  is  made — may  be  subjective, 
expansive,  elliptical,  condensative,  or  prosaic;  that  the  types 
of  utterance  are  formulative,  discriminative,  emotional,  and 
volitional ;  that  emotion  may  be  normal,  enlarged,  suppressed, 
oppressed,  stern,  or  agitated.  He  also  speaks  of  the  formu¬ 
lative  type  as 

"  Addressing  the  faculties  of  perception,  and  aiming  primarily  to  present 
thought-units  discretively,  not  in  connections  or  relations  ;  ” 

and  he  adds  that 

“  The  tone  element  which  is  the  special  symbol  of  formulation  is  Time, 
measured  both  in  rate  of  movement  and  in  the  grouping  of  elements.” 

Now  admitting  that  such  phrases  as  these, — in  which  the 
work  is  prolific, — have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  lad  will  become  more  effective  speaker  for  hav¬ 
ing  puzzled  this  meaning  out. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  Mr.  Clark’s  contribution, 
although  adapted  to  the  needs  of  readers  rather  than 
speakers,  and  cumbered  with  some  senseless  nomenclature, 
has  a  much  higher  value.  The  examples  and  exercises, 
which  form  the  burden  of  the  work,  are  admirably  chosen 
from  good  literature  of  all  sorts,  and  constitute  a  fund  from 
which  any  teacher  will  be  glad  to  draw.  The  chapters  on 
recitation  also  are  full  of  excellent  and  pertinent  suggestions. 
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which  ought  to  be  helpful  for  those  for  whom  they  are 
designed. 

Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt 


Columbia  University 


A  history  of  the  United  States  for  schools — By  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Principal 
of  the  North  School,  Hartford,  Conn,  With  many  illustrations  and  maps.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  i8g8.  pp.  xxvii,  478.  $1.00  net. 

The  annual  crop  of  te.xt-books  of  American  history  is 
rapidly  increasing.  This  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  the  de¬ 
mands  that  are  made  by  the  new  methods  of  history  teaching. 
Many  texts  of  a  fair  degree  of  excellence  that  have  been 
standard  do  not  provide  the  material  required  by  the  new 
ways  of  handling  the  bare  historical  facts,  Mr,  Gordy’s  book 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  new  class.  In  its  whole  concep¬ 
tion  it  is  in  touch  with  the  revolution  in  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  history.  It  deserves  and  will  receive  high  commendation 
for  its  scientific  method  and  its  practical  character.  It  is  a 
book  for  grammar  schools,  by  a  principal  of  experience,  who 
is  also  an  able  and  enthusiastic  teacher  of  history.  The 
scheme  of  the  book  comprises  a  concise  chapter  of  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  teacher  dealing  with  methods  of  work  and  aids 
thereto,  12  pages  of  text  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
1 18  to  exploration  and  colonization,  185  to  the  Revolution, 
the  Confederation,  and  the  Constitution,  and  120  to  recon¬ 
struction  and  the  New  Union.  This  is  a  fair  apportionment. 
The  only  question  that  it  suggests  is  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giv¬ 
ing  so  large  a  proportion  of  a  grammar  school  text-book  to 
the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years.  There  is  no  scholarly, 
scientific  work  of  authority  for  the  period.  Everything  in 
its  treatment  depends  on  the  training  and  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  Are  our  grammar-school  teachers  of  history  yet 
equal  to  the  task  of  handling  years  that  are  so  full  of  burn¬ 
ing  questions  of  present  politics? 

Appendices  contain  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the 
Constitution,  preceded  by  a  useful  analytical  chart;  tables  of 
States  and  Territories,  with  statistics;  and  of  the  Presidents. 
The  book  is  well  indexed. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  books  for  col- 
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lateral  reading  classified  as  references,  outside  readings,  and 
fiction.  For  the  most  part  the  selections  are  well  made  for 
their  purpose,  though  a  book  occasionally  appears  that  might 
well  be  omitted.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  series  of 
questions  for  the  pupil,  and  these  questions  are  among  the 
best  features  of  the  book.  They  are  not  questions  of  fact,  but 
questions  that  call  into  use  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the 
pupil.  To  find  the  answer  to  them  he  must  think,  and  that 
is  what  the  new  history  teaching  asks  for — observation,  rea¬ 
soning,  judgment,  the  scientific  process,  whether  in  its  simple 
or  complex  forms. 

The  text  is  conscientiously  and,  in  general,  accurately  done. 
In  a  few  cases  exception  may  be  taken,  but  the  errors  or 
omissions  are  not  of  first  importance.  For  example,  Sebas¬ 
tian  Cabot  is  taken  at  his  own  valuation,  and  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  recent  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  Cabot  voyages. 
In  the  account  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  should  be 
given  with  rigid  accuracy,  the  “  no  further  colonization  ” 
clause,  aimed  at  Russia,  the  chief  member  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  is  not  mentioned,  although  that  warning  probably 
kept  Russia  from  colonizing  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Gordy’s  idea,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  is  that  “  in  the 
schoolroom  the  guiding  principle  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
facts  rather  than  their  number,”  and  he  has  followed  this  idea 
well  in  bringing  out  the  perspective  and  proportions  of  our 
history. 

Admirably  conceived  and  executed  is  the  final  chapter  on 
conditions  and  problems  of  the  present.  Here  is  history  in 
its  vital  relation  with  the  life  of  to-day.  Wisely  used  by  the 
teacher,  there  are  suggestions  here  with  which  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  thoughtful  citizenship  may  well  be  laid.  The  un¬ 
folding  of  the  preceding  material,  and  the  evolution  of  this 
chapter  therefrom,  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  those  who 
still  question  the  value  of  history  as  an  educational  factor. 

Chief  among  the  useful  features  of  the  book  are  the  maps, 
thirty-eight  in  number.  These  maps  are  not  merely  perfunc¬ 
tory,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Each  one  shows  something 
worth  showing,  and  some  are  original  and  very  effective. 

Of  the  illustrations  commendation  must  be  much  more 
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qualified.  They  are  very  numerous  and  of  very  uneven  ex¬ 
cellence  and  badness.  It  may  be  granted  at  once  that  a  book 
of  this  kind  should  be  liberally  illustrated,  but  it  is  equally  in¬ 
disputable  that  no  illustration  is  better  than  a  poor  one. 
Many  of  the  pictures  in  this  book  are  unqualifiedly  bad.  It 
will  be  hard  to  instill  an  appreciation  of  the  achievements  of 
our  navy  into  the  child  who  has  viewed  the  flat,  expression¬ 
less  picture  of  the  great  duel  between  the  Constitution  and 
Guerrivrc;  and  the  toy  soldiers  that  are  made  to  do  duty  in 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  typify  feebly  the  beaten  veterans 
of  England,  the  brilliant  troops  of  Rochambeau,  and  the 
sturdy  Continentals  of  Washington’s  ragged  line.  The  book 
has  many  illustrations  such  as  these.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  of  real  historic  significance,  printed  from  well- 
executed  cuts  and  adding  to  the  working  value  of  the  history. 
Uniform  excellence  in  this  department  would  have  been  to 
the  book’s  advantage;  as  would  a  more  artistic  and  less  purely 
utilitarian  typography.  In  preparing  the  instruments  of  edu¬ 
cation  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  quiet  influence 
of  beauty  in  the  things  of  everyday  life  in  developing  a  finer 
sense  among  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  for  clearness 
and  convenience  that  a  book-page  should  look  like  a  handbill. 

It  must  be  frankly  said,  passing  by  its  defects  in  dress,  that 
this  book  marks  a  long  step  ahead  in  history  text-books  for 
grammar  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  commended  to  those  who 
seek  something  more  than  husks  in  the  field  of  history. 

Edwin  A.  Start 

Tufts  College,  Mass. 


The  public-school  arithmetic,  based  on  the  Psychology  of  tit,mher — B  J.  yA. 

McClellan  and  A.  F.  Ames,  x -)-  346  p.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897. 

$1.25. 

Few  books  have  been  received  with  so  great  favor  by  the 
educational  world  as  McClellan  and  Dewey’s  Psychology  of 
number.  Enough  favorable  reviews  have  been  written  to 
make  a  large  volume.  The  book  sounded  the  death-knell  to 
much  of  the  arithmetic  work  of  the  day.  The  ratio  idea  of 
number  seemed  to  offer  a  panacea  to  many  arithmetic  ills. 
The  educational  profession,  as  usual,  lost  its  head,  threw 
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away  all  the  old,  and  blindly  attempted  the  new.  Of  course 
many  failures  resulted,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  thought¬ 
ful  teacher  felt  very  keenly  the  need  of  an  arithmetic  based 
upon  the  principles  developed  in  the  Psychology  of  number. 
The  book  before  me  is  an  answer  to  this  need.  The  authors 
are  President  McClellan  of  the  Ontario  Normal  School  (joint 
author  with  Dr.  Dewey  of  the  Psychology  of  number)  and 
Superintendent  Ames  of  Riverside,  Ill.  Both  men  brought 
training  and  experience  to  the  work  they  undertook. 

The  book  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  readers  because  of  its 
similarity  to  older  books.  In  fact  the  recently  published 
statements  from  Dr.  McClellan  lead  us  to  believe  that  an 
arithmetic  based  upon  the  Psychology  of  number  must  be,  in 
many  respects,  similar  to  the  better  arithmetics  written  before 
we  had  a  Psychology  of  number.  From  the  preface  one  learns 
that  the  whole  of  the  subject  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  num¬ 
ber  as  measurement,  that  is  upon  number  as  ratio.  This 
idea  is  the  organizing  thread.  By  it  the  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions  are  unified  and  “  fractions  are  divested  of  their  tradi¬ 
tional  difficulty  by  being  placed  in  their  true  relation  to 
integers.”  This  thought  of  organizing  the  subject  about  a 
central  truth  marks  the  book  throughout,  and  is  perhaps  its 
strongest  feature. 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  deviations  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  arithmetic.  Decimals  are  naturally  and  appro¬ 
priately  introduced  at  the  beginning.  Later  on,  when  taken 
up  for  fuller  discussion,  the  idea  of  a  decimal,  as  the  result  of 
an  extension  below  unity  of  the  law  of  increase  and  decrease 
in  a  tenfold  ratio,  is  very  fully  worked  out.  After  all  this  we 
are  hardly  prepared  for  the  definition:  “A  Decimal  Fraction, 
or  a  decimal,  is  one  which  has  for  its  denominator  10,  100, 
1000,  or  some  power  of  10  nor  for  the  further  statement, 
“  The  denominator  of  a  decimal  fraction  is  never  expressed.” 
In  subtraction  the  student  from  the  start  has  the  advantage 
of  the  “  Computer’s  Method,”  that  is,  subtracting  by  addition 
in  the  natural  and  easy  way.  Square  root  is  introduced 
immediately  following  the  fundamental  operations.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  that  it  is  treated  from  the  arithmetical  and  not 
the  geometrical  standpoint.  For  no  apparent  good  reason 
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the  treatment  of  cube  root  is  delayed  until  near  the  close  of 
the  book.  The  subjects  of  least  common  multiple  and 
greatest  common  divisor  are  treated  more  fully  than  in  most 
books.  A  large  number  of  problems  involving  concrete 
illustrations  of  these  subjects  is  given.  On  p.  loi,  after 
considerable  explanation  and  illustration  we  read,  “  A  frac¬ 
tion  is  a  number  in  which  the  unit  of  measure  is  a  definite  part 
of  some  primary  unit  of  the  same  kind/’  An  attempt  to  fit 
to  this  definition  all  the  kinds  of  fractions  that  arise  in  e.x- 
perience  will  cause  a  suspicion  that  the  definition  is  not  a 
very  great  improvement  over  the  older  and  more  common 
ones. 

The  subjects  of  percentage,  interest,  ratio,  and  proportion 
are  treated  in  an  excellent  way.  They  are  so  developed  as  to 
lead  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding  without  the 
intervention  of  rules  and  formula.  These  subjects  are  shown 
to  come  within  the  field  of  legitimate  application  of  the 
fundamental  principles  already  developed.  Good  judgment 
is  used  in  mensuration  and  only  the  simple  and  frequently 
used  parts  introduced. 

The  book  is  entirely  free  from  formal  rules.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  well-selected  problems.  The  principles  are 
so  clearly  developed,  and  the  sample  solutions  so  well  chosen, 
that  the  book  will  surely  prove  interesting  to  the  student. 
It  will  certainly  make  easier  the  task  of  the  teacher  in  logic¬ 
ally  organizing  arithmetic. 

Robert  J.  Aley 

India.na  University 


NOTE.S  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

The  Letters  of  Pliny  have  delighted  many  generations  of 
students  of  Latin,  and  in  the  scholarly  edition  of  a  selection 
from  them,  made  by  Professor  Westcott  of  Princeton,  they 
are  most  attractively  presented  to  the  student  of  to-day  (Bos¬ 
ton:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1898.  285  p.  $1.25). - Hufford’s 

Seleetions  from  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns  show  that  attractive 
genius  at  his  best  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1898.  134  p. 

35  cents). 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Situation  projected  revision  of  the  education  law 

New  York  State  leaving  failed  of  consideration  by  the  New 
York  legislature,  it  is  worth  while  to  begin 
to  look  forward  to  another  attempt  to  secure  its  enactment. 
So  important  a  measure  ought  to  be  fully  prepared  before 
next  January,  and  introduced  as  a  bill  at  the  opening  of  the 
legislative  session,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  demands  and  deserves.  Naturally  this  edu¬ 
cation  law  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  shall  not  apologize  for  saying  that  it  ought  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  bring  about  that  unity  of  educational 
administration  which  the  State  so  sadly  needs.  Difficulties 
that  now  seem  insurmountable  would  fade  away  like  snow 
before  the  sun,  if  this  step  were  taken.  Greatly  increased 
efficiency  would  be  gained  and  important  economies  might 
be  effected.  Incidentally  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
could  be  taken  out  of  politics  and  its  tenure  made  secure. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  established  by 
the  Constitution.  All  of  the  details  of  its  organization  and 
operation  are  within  the  control  of  the  legislature.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  would  be  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
university  over  the  entire  educational  activity  of  the  State,  as 
is  done  in  France.  There  would  then  be  established  a  single 
educational  authority.  In  order  that  neither  of  the  existing 
departments  should  appear  to  be  subordinated  to  the  other, 
the  present  Regents  should  be  legislated  out  of  office,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  smaller  board,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  13 
or  15,  chosen  not  for  life  but  for  a  term  of  five  or  six  years, 
a  portion  of  the  board  retiring  each  year.  It  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  work  of  the  university  should  fall  into  the  four 
departments  of  elementary  education,  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  and  libraries,  museums,  and  other  collec¬ 
tions.  Each  of  these  four  departments  should  have  its  own 
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director,  chosen  by  the  Regents  to  serve  during  efficiency 
and  good  behavior.  Superintendent  Skinner  ought,  of 
course,  to  be — and  under  such  a  plan  undoubtedly  would  be 
— the  first  director  of  elementary  education,  having  all  his 
present  functions  and  privileges.  Secretar>'  Dewey  ought 
to  have  that  one  of  the  remaining  directorships  which  he  pre¬ 
fers  and  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  the  two  other  de¬ 
partments  should  be  provided  with  equally  competent 
heads.  Perhaps  one  person  might  hold  the  two  offices  of 
director  of  secondary  and  director  of  higher  education.  The 
common  source  of  power  and  authority,  the  Regents,  would 
insure  harmony  and  thorough  co-operation  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  departments  pf  work,  and  the  whole  system  could  be 
carried  on  as  a  unit. 

In  our  judgment  this  step  is  absolutely  necessary  if  New 
York  State  is  to  take  the  position  of  educational  leadership 
to  which  its  wealth,  its  population,  and  its  sacrifices  for  edu¬ 
cation  entitle  it.  There  would  be  an  end  to  all  jealousy  and 
to.  all  working  at  cross-purposes.  Every  institution  in  the 
State,  from  the  highest  university  to  the  humblest  village 
school,  would  be  organically  united  in  one  system  where  each 
would  feel  the  uplifting  influence  of  all  the  others. 

The  criticism  usually  made  upon  education  in  New  York 
State  is  that  there  is  too  much  machinery,  too  many  examina¬ 
tions,  too  much  reduplication  of  administrative  work;  in 
short  that  there  is  too  much  form  and  not  enough  spirit  or 
content.  If  this  criticism  is  valid,  it  can  easily  be  met  by 
simplifying  the  machiner)^  and  by  increasing  the  vital  energy 
of  the  teaching  body.  To  accomplish  this  means  that  leader¬ 
ship,  trained  and  competent,  must  be  provided,  and  it  is 
to  this  task  that  the  universities  of  the  State  are  bending 
themselves.  The  State  is  so  large  that  the  influence  of 
sound  precept  and  good  example  is  not  felt  in  all  parts  of  it 
at  once,  or  as  rapidly  as  in  more  homogeneous  communities. 
Yet  it  is  indisputable  that  New  York  is  now  equipped  with 
the  men  and  the  means  necessat*}'  to  develop  a  public-school 
sentiment  among  the  people,  and  a  strong  professional 
spirit  among  the  teachers,  that  would  be  the  envy  of  the 
entire  nation. 
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The  Washington  ofificial  programme  of  the  sessions 

of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Washington  provides  a  rare  feast  for  those 
who  are  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  It  is  almost  safe  to 
predict  that  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  will 
be  the  addresses  by  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  University, 
who  is  to  present  various  phases  of  his  recent  studies  in  the 
field  of  social  psychology.  He  is  to  speak  at  one  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  on  the  “  Social  basis  of  conscience,”  and  before 
the  Council  on  the  “  Relation  of  psychology  to  education.” 
The  latter  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  just  at  present, 
and  the  evening  of  July  6,  on  which  it  is  to  be  discussed,  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  memorable  one.  Major  J.  W.  Powell  of 
Washington,  Secretary  Gage  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw  of  the  Rcvicio  of  rcvieivs,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Errant  of  Chicago,  are  among  the  distinguished  speakers 
not  members  of  the  Association. 


State  Supervision  significant  report  was  presented  at  the 
fe^ingYnstTtSons  ^'ecent  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
on  the  question  of  possible  legislation  regulating  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  academic  degrees.  The  report  is  printed  in  full  in  the 
School  review  for  May,  and  ought  to  attract  wide  attention. 
It  is  signed  by  President  Rogers  of  Northwestern  University, 
Chancellor  Snow  of  Kansas,  President  Jesse  of  Missouri, 
President  Swain  of  Indiana,  Chancellor  MacLean  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  President  Draper  of  Illinois,  President  Slocum  of 
Colorado  College,  and  President  Gates  of  Iowa  College. 

After  reciting  some  of  the  evils  and  even  abominations  of 
the  present  system,  or  lack  of  system,  that  have  led  to  the 
utter  discrediting  of  all  American  degrees  in  Europe,  the 
committee  proceed  to  recommend  the  skeleton  of  a  law  on 
the  subject,  and  to  urge  that  a  campaign  be  entered  upon  for 
its  adoption.  The  examples  of  New  York  and  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  referred  to  with  approval,  and  the  proposed  law  is 
based  upon  the  experience  of  those  States,  particularly  New 
York. 
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In  Ijrief,  the  law  would  establish  a  State  Educational  Com¬ 
mission,  of  not  less  than  six  or  more  than  nine  members, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  who  is  a  member  of  a  faculty  or  board  of  trustees  of  any 
educational  institution  within  the  State.  [This  is  the  spirit, 
and  we  believe  the  letter  also,  of  the  New  York  law,  yet  two 
gentlemen  are  now  sitting  and  acting  as  Regents  in  flat 
defiance  of  it.]  This  commission  is  to  have  control  of  the 
degree-conferring  power,  and  is  to  grant  it  only  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  law.  The  degree-conferring  power 
is  not  to  be  granted  to  any  institution  incorporated  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  or  to  one  in  which  any  part  of  the  assets 
or  income  can  be  divided  among  stockholders,  or  to  any 
institution  having  requirements  for  admission  and  for 
graduation  lower  than  the  minimum  standard  therefor 
established  by  the  commission,  or  to  any  institution  whose 
productive  endowment  is’  not  equal  to  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Ample  provisions  are  added  for  enforcing 
the  law  and  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  commission. 

The  law  is  an  admirable  one  and  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
every  State  in  the  Union,  in  order  that  wild-cat  education 
may  go  the  way  of  wild-cat  banking.  It  would  be  well,  we 
think,  to  add  a  provision  to  the  proposed  law  to  the  effect 
that  no  educational  institution  should  be  allowed  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  municipality  or  commonwealth  unless  supported 
by  such  municipality  or  commonwealth,  and  under  its  con¬ 
trol.  Much  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  would  be  at  once 
cleared  up  by  such  a  provision.  Private  colleges  would  ap¬ 
pear  openly  as  such,  and  public  names  would  be  reserved  for 
public  institutions. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out,  however,  that  legislatures  do  not 
always  live  up  to  their  own  laws  on  education.  In  New 
York,  for  instance,  a  private-venture  establishment  that  did 
not  like  the  legal  restrictions  it  was  under,  appealed  to  the 
legislature  of  1897  and  obtained  an  independent  charter. 
Every  politician  in  the  State  helped  the  movement  to  have 
the  legislature  stultify  itself  and  make  the  declared  policy  of 
the  State  ridiculous.  Again,  in  1898,  a  similar  bill  was 
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sneaked  through  the  legislature  to  break  down  the  standards 
in  another  case.  Demagogues,  selfishness,  and  ignorance 
will  remain  to  be  reckoned  with,  no  matter  how  good  the 
laws  may  be. 


The  distinguished  administrators  and 
News  jurists  who  are  just  now  presiding  over  the 
destinies  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  way  in  which  to  embarrass  the  Board  of 
Education  and  to  prevent  the  children  of  the  city  from  receiv¬ 
ing  an  education.  They  have  discovered  a  phrase  in  the  char¬ 
ter  which,  in  their  view,  prevents  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
Secretary  Palmer,  and  the  other  officials  of  the  central  board 
from  legally  holding  office  and  from  receiving  any  salary  until 
July  I  next.  The  lawyers  on  the  Board  of  Education — and 
several  of  them  will  at  least  bear  comparison  with  Tammany’s 
corporation  counsel — are  unanimous  in  construing  the 
charter  differently.  But,  of  course,  Tammany  takes  no 
opinions  from  outside  its  own  ranks.  As  usual,  the  sufferers 
are  the  children.  Everyone  else  affected  by  this  preposter¬ 
ous  action  suffers  inconvenience  only.  The  children,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  no  votes,  and  whose  parents  do  not  appear 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  matter,  are  made  to  bear  what  may 
be  an  irreparable  loss. 


The  evening  schools  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  are, 
as  a  rule,  a  public  nuisance.  Here  and  there  they  are  ap¬ 
proximately  successful,  and  make  a  return  for  the  money 
expended  upon  them.  This  money  is,  however,  too  often 
wasted  or  frittered  away  in  duplicating  the  work  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary’  schools.  The  real  function  of  an  evening  school  in 
a  large  city  is,  in  our  judgment,  that  of  a  “  Continuation 
School.’’  in  which  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  school  early,  may  obtain  further  instruction  of  a  sec¬ 
ondary  or  of  a  practical  and  technical  character.  We  wish 
that  our  city  superintendents  would  study  the  experience  of 
Berlin  and  of  Paris  in  this  matter,  and  apply  the  lessons  thus 
learned  to  our  American  conditions.  For  Berlin  the  facts  are 
at  hand  in  concise  and  readable  form  in  Grumbach’s  Die 
Entzi'ichclung  dcs  bcrlinischcn  Fortbildmigsschithvcscns,  recently 
published. 


